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Nailing the 
Scamps 


Without exaggeration, we know of ino 
greater service we can render the horse 
trade of this country than exposing the 
contemptible tricks of-a certain class of 
horse dealers. 

We have nothing against the trade as 
a whole; the large majority of dealers are 

! perfectly straight and reliable. But the 
horse business is unucky in having many years of tricky dealings back of it. 
The dishonest dealer or trader is too often applauded for his sharpness. The 
victim is too much ashamed to raise a disturbance 


We would like to change all this. We have changed part of it. We have made some of the rascals squirm. We would put 
them all out of business if we could get. every farmer and horse owner in the land to read Dr. Alexander’s sensational book 


“HORSE SECRETS” wits ran 

by us last Fall 
If you buy horses, or ever expect to, this advance warning is what you need, before you go into the market. ‘‘Horse 
Secrets’’ will prepare you to detect all the sharp tricks you are likely to have tried on you. The book will protect you—will make 
you horse-wise and crook-proof, and save you from being chéated. Many of the tricks in this book are now exposed for the first 


time; no such collection of Horse Trading, Buying, Training, and Feeding secrets has ever before been published, to our know!- 
edge. Even in this large space it is impossible to give a complete list of the secrets, but some of the greatest importance are: 


The false tail trick The ‘‘widow’’ trick Loose shoe trick Stopping a switcher 
Curing broken crest The winter board trick The ginger trick Wedging a cribber 
Shutting a “‘heaver’’ Hiding spavins Turpentine tricks Fresh butter trick 
Concealing sweeny The galloping-past dodge Unnerving Plugging a ‘‘roarer’’ 
Dealers’ slang **Bishoping’’ Artificial stars Crooked auctioneers 


AND MANY OTHERS. Since “Horse Secrets” was first advertised in this paper last Fall MANY 
THOUSAND COPIES HAVE BEEN SOLD 


to purchasers all over the country. The publication of ‘‘ Horse Secrets’’ is a part of our great campaign to get a Million Sub- 
scribers for our paper, the FARM JOURNAL, and to do it by proving that it is the most useful, helpful, practical, lively, pushing, 
up-to-the-minute little paper on the face of the earth. 


There is only one way to get “Horse Secrets” 


and that is by subscribing for the FARM JOURNAL. We have 725,000 paid subscribers now; we are going to get 1,000,000, and 

we want you as one of ‘them. The one great reason why the Farm Journal is different from any other farm paper published is 

that everything in it is boiled down to where not one word can be spared. Every editor is an authority and every article is concise 

and packed full of terse, practical fact, so that you gét the most information in the fewest words. The.‘‘ Farm Journal’’ is never 
‘dry and long-winded; it tells the essential facts, tells them clearly arid briefly, and quits. It is not one of the padded kind. 

Theory is left out; and so is medical and vicious advertising. And évery advertisement is guaranteed to be honest. The 

Farm Journal is a home paper, too. It is a cheer-up paper, sound and sensible, but good-humored and fond of a laugh between 

times, and sworn to work for the upbuilding of American farm homes and the happiness of American farm people as well as the 

improvement of American farms and the prosperity of American 

farmers: ‘Our Folks” all love it and so will you. Don’t 

drgp any of your farm papers. Simply add the Farm Journal 


CUT OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON by accepting this offer: 


FARM JOURNAL, 1015 Race Street, Philadelphia. “HORSE SECRETS” (one copy) ast 
For the enclosed $1.00, send me ‘‘Horse Secrets’’ and the Farm FARM JOURNAL 5 full years $1 .00 


Journal 5 full years, beginning with January. 
Book and paper may go to different addresses if necessary. Our 
“Corning Egg-Book” or our “Poultry Secrets” book may be substituted for 
Name_-__- “Horse Secrets.” Amy TWO of these books, with Farm Journal FOUR 
YEARS for $1.00. 
Mark coupon PLAINLY if you wish to accept any of these offers. 
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Buy Fertilizers on Merit Only 


The Requisites in Plant Food--Why and How Cheap Priced and Low Grade Mixtures Are More Expensive 
Than High Grade Fertilizers--Figuring the Cost of Ingredients per Unit--How Much 
Real Plant Food Will the Dollar Buy---The Market in Review 


HEN you buy fertilizer you do it 
to obtain nitrogen, potash and 
phosphoric acid. Of course, the 
crop producing power of the 
mixture is partly due to the 
form in which these three elements exist in 
it, as ‘well as their quality. Aside from this 
point the intrinsic value of any commercial 
fertilizer depends upon the amount of nitro- 

gen, potash and phosphoric acid it contains. 

For instance, which of the two following 





mixtures gives the most plant food for $30: 
1. Smith’s phosphate, containing of nitro- 
gen 3.35%, phosphoric acid 8.04%, potash 
,6.45%, price $34 per ton; or 
2. Jones’ phosphate, containing 1.33, 6.98 


and 2.25, price $26.25 per ton? 

Observe that 3.35% nitrogen in Smith’s 
brand means that 100 pounds of that mixture 
contains 3.35 pounds 
of nitrogen, or one 
ton of 2000 pounds 
contains of nitrogen 
67 pounds, phosphoric 
acid 160 pounds, pot- 
ash 129 pounds, while 
Jones’ brand contains 


only 26, 140 and 45 
pounds respectively 
to the ton 

Figure the avail- 
able phosphoric acid 
as worth 5 cents a 
pound and potash 4 
cents, and you see 
that these two ele- 
ments in a ton of 


Jones’ phosphate rep- 
resent $8.80 in value. 


Deduct age from 
Jones’ $26.25 price 
per ton, and you find 
that you are paying 


$17.45 for the re- 
maining fertilizing 
ingredien t—26 
pounds of nitrogen, 
making it cost you 
the exorbitant price 
of almost 70 cents 
per pound. On _ the 
same basis, the nitro- 
gen in Smith’s brand 
costs only 31 cents a 


on 1789 pounds of other material. The ton of 
Smith’s phosphate gives you 356 pounds of 
plant food and 1644 pounds of other material. 
To compare the two brands in another way, 
figure what you get in each for the same 
money. Let us calculate on the amount pur- 
chasable for $30. This is done by the rule of 
three. The proportion for Smith’s will be 
“$34 is to $30 as 67 (pounds of nitrogen in a 
ton) is to 59 (pounds purthasable for $30).”’ 
The completed calculation shows that for $30 
there can be bought the number of pounds 
of each plant food element below named: 
Nitrogen Phos acid P’t’sh 
In Smith’s at $34.00 pton 59 142 114 
In Jones’ at 26.25 pton 30 159 51 


To get the amount of actual plant food 


purchasable for $30 in Smith’s brand, the 
buyer pays freight on a total weight of 1760 





TOOK PRIZE FOR BEST BUSHEL OF CORN 


‘thought. 


grade and low grade goods is much greater. 
This example is taken from the Coanecticut 
experiment station's report for 1909, 


The Lesson for Farmers 


this lesson applies to fertilizers as 
sold to farmers is worth careful 

So important is this matter of the 
actual quantity of plant food supplied in 
brands sold at different prices, that the Con- 
necticut station arranged its analyses of fer- 
tilizers sold in that state last year in order 
of amount of actual plant food that could be 
bought for $30 at local prices current. Allow- 
ing 5 cents per pound for available phosphoric 
acid and 4 cents for potash, we have added 
to the station’s exhibit-a column to show the 


How 
actually 


average cost per pound of nitrogen. In the 
high grade fertilizers it is figured on ‘total’ 
phosphoric acid, of 
which 80 to 90% 
only is ‘‘available.’’ 


Our table also shows 
the average retail 
price per ton charged 
the farmer by the 
local dealer for the 
fertilizer, and_ the 
station’s average 
“valuation”’’ of the 
same. 

How amazing are 
the above differences. 
See how the quan- 
tity of actual plant 
food purchased for 
$30 varies, not only 
in the two classes, 
but between the 
averages for various 
sets of brands. The 
difference between 
individual brands is 
even greater than 
these averages. The 
high grade special 
fertilizers contain 
more nitrogen and 
potash than the 
nitrogenous super- 
_ phosphates but 
about the same 
amount of phosphoric 
acid. The average 
cost per ton of 135 


pound. In other This magnificent dent corn was a successful contestant at the 1909 national corn expo- 
words, Smith’s brand sition, held in December, at Oniaha. It was grown by C. L. Kertin of Indiana, and special manures in 
is vastly the cheaper was awarded honors for the “best bushel of corn;” truly worthy of emulation. Connecticut last 


—that is to say, though Smith’s ton price is 
$7.75-higher, he furnishes nitrogen at half the 
price Jones charges, allowing the same price 
for the potash and phosphoric acid in both 
brands. 

Again, a ton of Jones’ brand contains only 
211 pounds of actual plant focd.. To get this 
quantity of plant food, you have to pay freight 


+ ge 


pounds; while to get the smaller amounts 
purchasable - $30 in Jones’ brand he —_ 
pay freight on 2250 pounds. 

Therefore, the lower ‘grade and lower 
priced brand in this case costs the farmer 
vastly more for the quantity of plant food 
obtained than the higher priced goods. in 
many cases the difference between high 





year was $35.24, while their average “val- 


uation” upon the basis employed by 
the station was 23.54, showing’ that 
the cost was nearly 50% more than the 


valuation. The average for the 95 nitrog- 

enous superphosphates was, cost per ton 

$32.16, valuation. $20.68, difference nearly 
{To Page 420.} 
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_power,, influence and_ good. 


‘now. manipulate its affairs. 


SOME EVILS OF ‘CENTRALIZED POWER 


" Cheat in the National Grange | 


- Wrongful Methods Exercised by Those in Authority---The Unfortunate Bachelder Regime--Using the Grange for 


Personal Preferment---Questionable Extension in the Northwest--Representation in National Body Not Fair 
to Patrons at Large---What Must Be Done to Preserve This Grand Organization---By Charles W. Burkett 


To sin by. silence when we should protest 
Makes cowards out of men. The human race 
Has climbed on protest. Had. no voice been raised 
Against injustice, ignorance and _ lust, 
The inquisitions yet would serve the law, 
And guillotines decide our least disputes. 
The few who dare must speak and speak again, 
To right the wrongs of many. 

—[Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


In this national grange trouble I had hoped 
that I would not be called upon to testify. 
But it has been decreed otherwise. Further 
silence would mean cowardice. The time of 
protest has come. The grange rank and file 
must be told about the condition of affairs 
into which the order has been led. If the 
trouble were recent or temporary, I might 
still say nothing, although I know that silence 
never will right the wrongs of the many. 
Grange affairs, however, have become serious; 
the real mistake has arisen in the mistaken 
notion of keeping things quiet and under 
cover in the hope that matters would right 
themselves. But they will not; so handled 
they never do. 

For a dozen or 15 years national grange 
affairs have been in chaos. At first the 
trouble was slight, the evil small; today it 
has grown so great as to threaten the very 
existence of the order and to weaken its 
It is not neces- 
sary to go back and review all of the things 
that have led up to the deplorable state of 
affairs as they exist today. It is enough 


just to say that the grange has slowly, skill- 
fully and surely been made a personal con- 
cern for the exclusiye use of a few men who 


, Of course, no 
published accounts will disclose these facts. 
I have read every word of the proceedings 
of the last meeting of the national grange 
at Des Moines. There is little to indicate 
that any -special controversy occurred at that 
meeting. 


The Negative Des Moines Reports 

You are really astonished at what this 
report does not contain. It is edited to tell 
the Patrons what the machine wants them 
to know, to keep back what is decreed that 
they shall not know. Every resolution pre- 
sented at once is referred to a committee, 
appointed by the national master, which com- 


‘mittee reports in accordance with the policy 


of the regime in control. Thus if whitewash- 


‘ing is to be done, the committee so acts; if 
‘some report is favored by the inner circle, 


the committee reports accordingly. 
National Master Bachelder stated at the 


‘Des Moines meeting that the grange mem- 
‘bership is “about a million.”” But Brother 


Bachelder knows better than this; he knows 


‘that the membership is less than 400,000. Had 


Mr Bachelder desired an extension of the 


‘order the membership might now be a million 
‘and a half or two millions. But such a policy 
‘would jeopardize the Bachelder-Jones regime. 


New states would doubtless mean new men 


‘difficult to control, and large memberships 
‘in machine states would doubtless mean new 
‘state masters. Hence the control would be 
‘Jost. In-face of these facts, do you think 
‘Brother Bachelder a loyal, efficient soldier 
of the grange? 


Mr Bachelder’s. Affiliations 

Now, believe me, I have no unkind feeling 
Tegarding Brother Bachelder. I have been 
his friend for a great many years. I have 
campaigned with him, planned with him, 


| worked with, him and for him, and never a 


word of ‘controversy has ever passed between 
us. I can truthfully say that it is a most 
painful duty for me to write these words of 
opposition to the policy and methods that 
Brother Bachelder is using in his control af 
the grange. But Bachelder is selfish. He 
speaks fluently and eloquently, but his words 
are those of the professional politician. His 
sole aim is to promote his own advancement, 
power and wealth. His sharpest critics are 
those near him, who know him. When gov- 
ernor of his state, New Hampshire, he was 
charged as being governor, secretary of the 
board of agriculture, secretary of the board 
of cattle commissioners and agricultural edi- 
tor of the leading political paper of the state. 

Now he wants to be United States senator. 
He is using the grange to land this job for 
him, a trick as you know, at variance with 
grange principles. At the Des Moines meet- 


' ing his campaign manipulators used this fact 


as a reason why he ought to be re-elecied 
master of the national grange. 

These things would not be so important 
if the facts so closely related to them were 
not of such vital concern to the grange itself. 
If Bachelder succeeds in fishing out the sen- 
atorship a certain brand of bait will neces- 
sarily be used: Boston and Maine railroad, 
Cannonism and no parcel post. I would like 
to see one good farmer in the senate; but 
better that there be no farmer than one 
posing to speak for farmers who misrepre- 
sents their desires or needs. If you doubt 
the political situation in New Hampshire, 
read “Coniston;’’ ask Winston Churchill; ask 
any observing person of the Granite state. 


Parcel Post and the Railroads 


Take the parcel post. If farmers want 
anything from congress, it is a parcel post. 
The grange is red-hot for it. By virtue of 
his office, Bachelder is a member of the legis- 
lative committee and should be its most im- 
portant member. But does Bachelder demand 
a parcel post of congress? Yes; but that 
demand is very weak. He “damns it with 
faint praise.”” He goes to Washington; when 
there other matters demand his attention, 
and his few weak words for a parcel post 
injures the movement rather than helps it. 
But why should he be against a parcel post? 
Because the ‘express companies, the railroads, 
the privileged interests are against it; that’s 
why. Bachelder can never be elected senator 
from New Hampshire unless he permits the 
controlling influence of his state to place a 
eollar of submission around his neck, and 
agrees to do as the state political dictator 
decrees. It was so when he was elected 
governor. 

I was there at the time, a resident of 
New Hampshire. I know how tactfully and 
how skillfully he worked with the. political 
control of the state. Did he protest against 
the railroad domination of the state? Not 
he. He quietly accepted the honor of gov- 
ernor and took his medicine as calmly, as 


meekly, as unprotestingly, as an ordinary . 


clerk in the employ of the railroad compary. 

* Officers Use the Grange 

Every Patron naturally. protests. against 
the grange being used as a personal asset of 
one or two officers. 
using it; he has used it so for years. A strong 
blow struck at this policy of personal use 
fell last ‘fall, when. Bachelder’s.man Friday, 


me 


But Bachelder is so. 


State Master Hadley, was defeated for re-elec- 
tion in New Hampshire. It is my belief that 
other states, as soon as the grange rank and 
file are aware of this personal use, will retire 
their state masters who are used as tools by 
the Bachelder regime, or insist that they 
mend their ways and in the future stand for 
progressive, constructive work in national: and 
state grange affairs. 


Where Jones Comes In 


Still another word about this personal use 
of the grange. The floor master of the Bach- 
elder-Jones combination is Aaron Jones, state 
master of Indiana. He has much to say in 
the national grange, but does little when he 
is back home. He is very inefficient; as a 
grange builder he is A nonentity. For years 
he has been state master, and yet less than 
2000 Patrons are to be found in the great 
agricultural state of Indiana. Do you think 
such a record speaks well for Jones? Do you 
think this kind of energy a model for the 
grange? It is inaction like this that hurts 
the power, the influence and the growth of 
the grange. 

Yet this, same Jones for years has been a 
member of the committee, charged with han- 
dling and loaning the grange funds. Not long 
ago.this same high official borrowed several 
thousand dollars. With the consent of his 
fellow committeemen he loaned to himself the 
money belonging to others. Just think how 
the grange objected a few years ago when it 
was learned that life insurance officials loaned 
to themselves the money belonging to the 
people! Is the Jones incident any different? 
If any principle is deep rooted it is the one 
that demands that no official in any organiaa- 
tion shall use, borrow, or profit with money 
intrusted to his charge for investment or 
protection. The wrongdoing in this instance 
is excused by saying that Jones pays a good 
rate of interest; yet thousands of Patrons in 
many states offer just as good security an@ 
yet pay 6% more for their loans: Whether 
the investment be good or bad, it is both 
bad taste and a dangerous practice for @ 
high official in the grange to loan to himself 
funds belonging to the grange. 


The Bitter Pill for Patrons 


And in this same connection of personal 
profit comes that bitter grange organ pill. 
I will not take the time to relate its history. 
Enough has happened already to disgust 
most of us. The grange organ does not 
appear to be the property of the grange 
organization, but is largely a-personal asset 
of the national master. It is said that Mr 
Bachelder owns 51% of the stock. The salary 
as editor goes to him,. At-its last meeting 
the national grange voted $5000 a year for 
the next two years in aid of this so-called 
grange organ. How much. of the fund-for 
the extension of grange work will hereafter 
be devoted to furthering the circulation of 
Bachelder’s paper will be better known one or 
two years hence. 

‘Is this kind of business te your king? 
Is it in accordance with fundamental grange 
principles? Is the national master playing 
square to the order? I have before me of 
my desk letters-from nearly-every state mas- 
ter and past master in the country. I have 
talked with hundreds of Patrons. But the 
state masters have Sores Sodelaes: and | 








THE PEOPLE’S OPPORTUNITY 


was made in the insurgent states not in the 
machine ring. This growth resulted outside 
of any help from. the national officers. 

As examples of the inner circle politics, let 
us go to two or three states to ascertain the 
new grange way of doing things. A delegate 
from Wisconsin was given a seat last year 
in the national grange, where the register 
shows that there were but 11 subordinate 
granges in the state, whereas it requires 15 
to secure representation. In order to make 




















Nahum J. Bachelder 
Master National Grange 


these largely in form of apologies. Nearly 
everyone feels the lending of grange money 
to one member of the grange committee as 
bad taste, and they greatly regret the inci-+ 
dent. A state master tied to the_ machine 
said that he had just had his eyes opened in 
regard to Bachelder. He now knows. him to 
be greedy for power, ravenous for money and 
thirsty for political honors. This state master 
told me he was sick of the machine and if 
again elected ‘he would not vote for Bachel- 
der, nor with the Bachelder-Jones machine. 





Grange Promotion Forced and Harmfal 


But the most vital matters are those that 
affect the grange itself. Notwithstanding the 
enormous amounts of money expended dur- 
ing the last 18 years for grange extension 
work, we have six less grange states today 
than we had at that time. Great credit was 
taken at Des Moines by the machine for the 
large growth during the past year. But it is 
a fact that more than one-half of this growth 


a majority for the machine, Brother 'C. B. 
Hoyt of New Hampshire, an organizer of that 


state and a faithful servitor of Bachelder, was 


sent to South Dakota to fix things there. 

Hoyt did it. Bet your life he did; and 
with the help of his boss, the state master’s 
gavel fell right into his hands. Bully good 
boy, don’t you think? To take a pleasure trip 
to the state of “Fifth Avenue divorcees,” 
under pay from the national master, through 
funds available out of the extension fund, 
and catches the state master. This secures 
thereby a solid vote for the Bachelder inter- 
ests, something that everybody cannot. do. 
But lucky Charlie Hoyt turned the trick. 
The cost? Well, I don’t know. My friend 
Bachelder won't tell me. 


Only Six Granges in Minnesota 


Then there is Minnesota. This state offers 
a shining example of how things are done 
with the extension fund. For 14 years Min- 
nesota has been under the same master. In 
1908, according to dues paid, Minnesota had 
164 members in good standing and in 1999 
the state had 168 members in good standing. 
At the end of the grange year, October, 1909, 
Minnesota reported only six granges alive. 
The alarm at once was sounded. National 
grange organizers from New York and Massa- 
chusetts were hurried int» the state. Within 
a month nine new granges were organized or 
reorganized, enough fr the state to qualify 
with two straight votes’ for. the Bachelder 
regime. ~All this clearly shows that the policy 
of the machine is so to use the extension 





T. C. Atkeson 
Overseer of National Grange 





fund as not only to retain but to strengthen 
the grip of the boss. 


New States Must Support the Machine 


Now why is it that the southern states and 
western states are not more aggressively 
organized? Because new states are not 
wanted unless they will stand by the ring. 
And until radical changes from present con- 
ditions are made these states will not come 
in. When Bachelder was elected the first 
time, it was by one vote only. To do this, 
certain states were thrown out by, machine, 
Virginia for instance. 

The machine is able, if it figures just right, 
to determine pretty closely what votes can be 
counted upon to keep things going as they 
are. It is the coarsest kind of ward politics 
and would be impossible if the number cf 
delegates to the national body were increased 
or new states admitted. But neither of these 
will follow as long as the-“inner circle” is 

{To Page 433} 
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FIELD OF ONIONS NEAR DETROIT, GROWN FOR SEED 
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& RUDIMENTARY LESSON ABOUT THE GAS- 

'  @OLINE ENGINE—USES OF THE VARIOUS 

PARTS—-RELATIVE VALUE OF TWO AND 
FOUR-CYCLE ENGINES 


In my first article printed January 
&— explained the reasons for the exist- 
dmg three fundamental parts of the 











Fig I. Shows Four-Cycle Engine 


sual automobile. Namely, the engine 
to develop the power, the transmission 
to reduce the speed of the engine to 
that wanted at the driving wheels, and 
the clutch to permit of connecting and 
disconnecting the engine and trans- 
mission. In this article we will study 
the gasoline engine. * 

A gasoline engine is a mechanism 
for transforming the energy of an 
exploding mixture of gasoline and air 
fnto mechanical work. Depending 
upon how this mixture is made effec- 
tive in the cylinder and the burnt 
gases expelled, there are two classes 
of engines: the four-cycle and the 
two-cycle. 


Features of the Four-Cycle Engine 


, Referring to Fig I, C is the cylinder, 
P the piston, R the connecting rod, 
8 the shaft, E the exhaust valve, and 
I the inlet valve. If we turn the shaft, 
8, we move the piston, P, up and down 
in the cylinder, C. Suppose the piston, 
P, is at the top of the cylinder, C, and 
we start to turn the shaft, S. At the 
same time suppose the inlet valve, I, 
opens and the exhaust valve, E, re- 
mains closed. If the passage which 
the valve I controls is connected to a 
suitable supply of mixture, as we turn 
the shaft the piston goes down the 
cylinder and draws in a cylinder full 
of mixture. If we now close the inlet 
vaive, I, and continue to turn the 
shafts, we squeeze or compress this 
mixture into the top of the cylinder. 

If, when the piston is all the way 
up, we fire the mixture by an electric 
spark, we get a very heavy pressure, 
and this pressure forces the piston 
rapidly down the cylinder, the gases 
meanwhile expanding and the pres- 
sure becoming less and less. Just be- 
fore the piston gets to the bottom we 
open the exhaust valve, E, to let out 
the burnt gases, so the pressure inside 
will fall to the pressure outside. Then, 
as the shaft continues to turn, the 
piston going up the cylinder forces out 
nearly all the remaining burnt gases. 
When the piston gets to the top we 


: close the exhaust valve and start over 


again. 

The four-cycle engine gets its name 
from the fact that on the first half 
turn it draws in the mixture; on the 
second half it compresses this mix- 
ture, firing it at the top; on the third 
half turn the pressure drives the 
piston, and on the fourth the burnt 
gases are forced out. Only one-quar- 


ter of the time, then, does the piston 
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three-quarters of the time it is driven 
by the shaft, the shaft being turned 
by the energy stored up in the fly- 
wheel. Of course, this energy of the 
flywheel came from the piston when 
it was driven by the pressure. . We 
see, then, why the flywheel is neces- 
sary; it absorbs energy one-quarter 
of the time and does work three-quar- 
ters of the time. Because the work 
done on the third or expansion stroke 
is so much greater than the energy 
absorbed on the other three strokes, 
the flywheel is able to give this extra 
work to the driving of the automobile. 


Two-Cycle Engine_ Outlined 


Now for the two-cycle. In Fig IT 
let the same letters apply to similar 
parts as in Fig I. In this case let 
us start with the piston at the bottom. 
As we turn the shaft the piston goes 
up the cylinder and the pressure un- 
der the piston or in the crank case 
becomes less and less, and a partial 
vacuum is formed. When the piston 
is nearly at the top its lower edge 
slides past the opening, O, and the 
mixture rushes into the crank case. 
Continuing to turn the shaft, the 
piston comes down and compresses the 
mixture in the crank case. As it nears 
the bottom the inlet part, I; is opened 
and the mixture in the crank case 
being under pressure rushes into the 
cylinder. 

The piston then being forced up, 
compresses this mixture in the cylin- 
der, and at the top it is fired by the 
spark, the explosion forcing the 
piston downward. As the piston de- 
scends it uncovers the part E, and so 
lets the burnt gases escape. Descend- 
ing a little lower it again uncovers 
the part I and another charge rushes 
in. It is compressed, exploded, ex- 






































Fig I. Two-Cycle, 


panded and let out. In expanding it 
drives the piston and so does work. 
Here again the flywheel has to absorb 
and give out energy, the samé as with 
the four-cycle. 


Comparisons and Values 


With the four-cycle there must be 
two valves.- With the two-cyele the 
piston acts as the valve. In the four- 
cycle the fourth stroke forces out the 
burnt gases, while in the two-cycle 
the rush of the incoming charge from 
the crank case is depented upon to 
force out the burnt gases. Naturally, 
some of this new charge goes out 
with the exhaust, and some of the 
exhaust stays in and mixes with the 
new charge. If we compare a four- 
cycle and a two-cycle engine having 
sameé size. pistons and strokes, and 
consider each as running 1000 turns 
a@ minute, we see that: in the four- 
cycle we have very much more time to 
charge into and the burnt 
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gases out of the four-cycle than we 
do in the two-cycle. In the four- 
cycle we have a stroke to get the 


gases in and a stroke to get them out,-: 


whereas in the two-cycle this change 
has to be made while the piston is at 
the bottom of its cylinder. 

The faster a four-cycle runs, up to, 
say, 1500 revolutions per minute, the 
more power it will give, because we 
get so many more explosions, Above 
this. speed the power decreases, be- 
cause we cannot get the gases in and 
out fast enough. With the two-cycle 
we are worse off, because we have so 
much less time in which to get the 
gases in and out. The four-cycle gives 
a power stroke ich two revolutions. 
The two-cycle gives a power stroke 
each revolution. For the same size 
engine, then, the two-cycle ought to 
give twice as much power as the four. 
For the reasons explained it does not. 
Generally it gives about one and one- 
half times as much, within usual 
speed, say under 1000 turns a minute. 

The two-cycle has fewer parts, is 
simpler, less costly. to make, and un- 
der a steady load running at the en- 
gine’s designed speed is very satisfac- 
tory. Witness the immense number of 
such engines used in small motor 
boats. 

In the automobile, however, we want 
an engine that will run well at all 
speeds, and the four-cycle seems to 
be the better for the service, if we may 
judge from the relative number of 
automobiles that have the four-cycle 
and those that have the two-cycle. The 
four-cycle has a greater number of 
parts, is much more expensive to 
build, yet nine out of ten makers use 
the four-cycle. The necessity of cool- 
ing the engine, the apparatus to make 
the gasoline mixture, the _ electric 
spark, etc, we shall take up later.— 
[G. B. 





Stomach Worms in Sheep 


H. H. KILDEE, IOWA 





These nefarious occupants of the 
fourth stomach are from % to 1% 
inches in length, and are about as 
thick as an ordinary pin, yet their 
size is no indication of the amount 
of damage they do. Full-grown sheep 
may be heavily infested and yet show 
no marked symptoms, but they serve 
as a source of infection to the lambs, 
which suffer serious effects. 

Among the symptoms of this great 
plague may be mentioned loss of flesh, 
general weakness, thirst, diarrhea, 
paleness of skin and watery swellings 
under the lower jaw. The micro- 
scopic eggs pass out in the feces and 
are scattered about the pasture. If 
the temperature is below 40 degrees 
the eggs will remain dormant, but 
will retain their vitality for two or 
three months, while if the tempera- 
ture is above 40 to 50 degrees the eggs 
hatch out in from a few hours to two 
weeks, 

The young worm feeds upon the or- 
ganic matter in the manure until 
nearly one-thirtieth of an -inch in 
length. It then crawls up on a blade 
of grass if there is sufficient moisture 
and the temperature is above 40 de- 
grees. At this stage the worm will 
stand freezing and drying for some 
time, and has been known to live six 
months at a temperature of about 70 
degrees. It is safe to say that a pas- 
ture which has had no sheep on it for 
a year will be practically free from 
the parasites. The time required for 
the parasite to reach the infectious 
stage after the egg has passed from 
the host varies from three or four 


days to three or four weeks, depend- 


ing upon the temperature. 

As the lambs become infected from 
the older sheep and infected pastures, 
it is essential that great care be 
taken to remove the source of infec- 
tion. Thus it is essential that we ro- 
tate our-pastures as much as. possible, 
and so arrange it that the lambs do 
not run on. pastures where it is: pos- 
sible that the, young worms have 


reached the ihfectious stage. Many. 


plans have been advanced which 
would keep the lambs free from in- 
fection theoretically, but would re- 
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quire too many pastures and tos 
much work to make them appeal ts 
the busy American farmer. 


Best Method of Control 


A plan which seems very practicaj 
where our lambs come about the first 
of February is to keep them wits 
their mothers in a clean ‘lot or fieig :~ 
until the last of March, when they 
may be moved to a clean pasture 
May 1 they may be moved to a thira 
clean pasture and May 15 to a 
fourth, where they may remain unta 
weaned, and placed on another cleag 
pasture June 1. 

The practice of drenching the ewe 
flock in the fall is a very good one, 
even though one cannot be sure that- | 
all the parasites have been driven out 
However, the danger of inféction may 
be greatly lessened. In drenching 
sheep great care should be exercised 
to prevent the liquid from reaching 
the lungs. Experiments have shown 
that there is less danger of reaching 
the lungs and more certainty of reach- 
ing the fourth stomach when the sheep 
is kept in standing position with nose 
elevated no higher than the eyes. The 
drenching tube is somewhat more - 
satisfactory than the bottle. The a 
animals should be kept off feed for 12 = 
to 14 hours prior to the drenching, 
and not allowed feed or water until 
three hours later. 

Two of the most common remedies 
are coal tar creosote and gasoline. 

The former should be given in a 1% 
solution and in the following doses: 
Lambs, two to four ounces; sheep, 
three to five ounces. The gasoline ig 

best administered on three successive 
days at the rate of % ounce per lamb 

or % ounce per sheep. The dose 

for each animal should be measured 
Separately and’ mixed in linseed oil, a 
milk, or flaxseed tea. If we give these 
remedies we should not forget the 

fact that it is absolutely essential that 

we provide pasture free from infec- : 
tion for the young lambs, and get 3 
rid of infected sheep and pastures -as 
rapidly as possible. 


Dollars and Sense 


A. P. SANDLES, SEC OHIO BOARD OF AGRI 








































































dollars a day 
United States ° 
State militia 


Nearly one million 
for war purposes ‘in 
army, navy, pensions. 
not included. 

Average cost of army soldier per . o 
year $1800. . 2 

The cost is increasing. In 1907 the 
government expended 58%% of its 
total expense for war purposes. 

A leading republican Columbus 
newspaper calls attention to the fact 
that 6744% of all government expen- 
ditures now go for war purposes. 

This means $2 out of $3 for war, 
and $1 out of $3 for roads, rivers, 
harbors, canals, agriculture, educa- 
tion, salaries and all othef expenses of 
conducting the government. One dol- 
lar for government, $2 for war. 

One horse pulls the government log 
wagon; two horses haul the red tape 
and brass button sulky. 

To send four-pound parce! 10 miles- 
through the mails will cost 16 cents 
@ pound in the United States. 

To send li-pound parcel 10,000 
miles from the United States to some 
other country costs 12 cents a pound. 
To leave. the country 12 cents; 
stay at home 16 cents. 

Here is the United States expense 
ccount: For agriculture 1 4-5%, for 
education 3%, for war 67%2%, for 
food $1, for fight $37, for brains $1, 
for bullets $22, to encourage produc- 
tion $1, to encourage idleness $37, to ~ 
shoot brains in $1, to shoot brains 
out $22; for culture. refinement and 
education $1, for shotgun business in. 
time of peace 

More cannon but less live stock 
than 10 years ago. More soldiers, 
but less wheat and corn than 10 years 
ago. More powder and ball today 
than 10 years ago, but less meat an 
bread to feed the millions. ea 

Food supply decreasing, army in~— 
creasing, battleships multiplied. a 




















































We have a co-vperative society, « 
but this does not get all of the milky 
and farmers here hope to join & 


dairymen’s . I thank Amer 


Brink, cortiant vOdunew, 
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From the New England Homestead for the Week Ending February 26, 1910 


- America’s Greatest Corn Yield 


Keen Interest in Corn Growing in New England---What Other Parts of the Country Have Accomplished---Some Magnificent 
Records of Corn Yield on Old Soils---A Massachusetts Inquirer Answered---interesting 
' -Features Outlined---Heavy Manuring for Best Results 


Recently I saw an article in The New. England 
“Homestead where the editor attended the corn 
husking at the Brewer farm, and where he states 
that the yield was 127 bushels shelled corn to the 
acre. Now, I would like to know how anyone 
knows that the yield was as indicated. I would 
go a long distance to see 100 bushels shelled corn, 
honest measure, grown on an acre of land in New 
England. One cannot tell the yield until the fol-~ 
lowing March, when the corn is cured out, unless 
it be kiln-dried. I am something of a sceptic, and 
believe, with the late R. N. Oakman, there was 
never 100 bushels shélled corn, honest measure, 
produced on an acre of New England soil.—H. C. 
HASKELL, FRANKLIN COUNTY, MASS. 


It is not surprising that Mr. Haskell questions 
the report on yields of corn. As a matter of fact, 
the average for the United States is only about 
26 bushels to the acre, and farmers in general con- 
sider a crop of 100 bushels ear corn to the acre a 
mighty good one, In this connectign, however, let 
it be recalled that back in 1889 was produced the 
prize acre of corn ever grown in America. This 
prize acre gave 255 bushels shelled corn as it came 


director of the South Carolina station, analyzed a 
fair sample of the corn and found it contained 
only 15% water. Therefore, the 255 bushels of 
shelled corn actually contained 217 bushels dry 
matter in the kernels without any water: whatso- 
ever. On the customary basis of 10% water) for 
thoroughly crib-cured old corn, or kiln-dried corn, 
the yield was 229 bushels shelled corn from a 
single acre. : 

Remember this crop was raised by Z. J. Drake 
of Marlboro County, 8S. C., in 1 He received 
$500 in gold from American Agriculturist, the 
journal which originated and conducted the con- 
test, and a similar sum was given him by the 
South Carolina Department of Agriculture. 

The second largest crop grown in that remark- 
able contest was by Alfred Rose of Yates County, 
N. Y. His yield was 15,898 pounds corn on the 
ear, averaging 26% cob, or 213 bushels shelled 
corn, green weight, or 191 bushels crib cured, and 
174 bushels actual dry matter. This contest at- 
tracted world-wide attention, an@ has since been 
quoted freely by leading authorities of America. 
There were several contestants who harvested 
more than 100 bushels shelled corn to the acre. 


Drake was surveyed June 20 by W. B. Alford, a 
legal surveyor and also a trial justice, who took 
oath that the plot was measured by an accurate 
Gunter’s chain, and was 296.48 feet long, and 147 
feet wide, containing 43,560 square feet, or an 
exact acre. The boundaries were marked by 
stakes firmly driven in the ground, but this pre- 
caution was hardly necessary, as no other corn 


was grown in the vicinity, the acre standing 
by itself. The harvesting was done in the 
presence of a large number of representative 


farmers, including J. C. Campbell, G. B. Dunn, 
J. W. Reynolds, J. J. Tart and dozens of others. 
The acre was first measured and found to be of 
the dimensions given. In addition to ali of the 
care taken at that time, the South Carolina De 
partment of Agriculture and American Agricul- 
turist verified records to see that everything was 
straight. Farmers and others came from all parts 
of the State to see this remarkable crop of corn, 
and it was a seven-day wonder in the South, 

In the light of this data, Mr. Haskell and others 
need not be surprised at the figures given out by 
Mr. Brewer. As a matter of fact, the last named 
has a long way to go before he equals the record 






‘ of Mr. Drake. Although given previously in these 
columns, these facts are reprinted with the belief 
they will interest many farmers, 


Great care was exercised to see that everything 
was straight, that areas were correct and figures 
accurate. For instance, the prize acre of Mr. 


from the field. But this was the green weight, the 
product being field dried. Therefore, Dr. W. B. 
Barney, under the direction of J. B. McBryde, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST CORN CONTEST 


Described in ‘‘The Book of Corn,”’ Pages 353-359: Orange Judd Company. Under direction of Herbert Myrick 
First Crop, Z. J. Drake, Marlboro County, S. C. 


BUSHELS (GREEN WEIGHT). BUSHELS (CRIB CURED). TOTAL EXPENSE. NET EXPENSE PER BUSHEL 
Yield, one acre, 255 239 $264 44 cents 


—_— 
Fertilizer and manure used on one acre : 1,000 bushels stable manure, 4,800 Ibs. Manipulated Guano, Ugep ibe. Cotton-Seed Meal, 400 lbs. Bone and acid Phosphate Top Dressing in Mayr 
400 lbs. Nitrate of Soda. Total, 7,400 lbs. fertilizer in addition to the stable manure. Variety corn, Southern te Dent. ‘ 


Second Crop, Alfred Rose, Yates County, New York. 
BUSHELS (GREEN WEIGHT). BUSHELS (CRIB CURED). TOTAL EXPENSE. NET EXPENSE PER BUSHEL. 


Yield, one acre, 213 191 $62 16 cents 
Fertilizers used on one acre: 800 Ibs. Mapes Corn Manure alone. No stable manure. Soil, sandy loam. Variety corn, Early Mastodon. — From 7he American 


The Great Corn Contest of the American Agriculturist. 45 Crops in All 


Crops 213, 119 and 95 bushels each; Grown on one measured acre exclusively with the MAPES CORN MANURE 


Of this great crop, 213 bushels, shelled corn, grown in Yates County, N. Y., with the Mapes Corn Manure (800 
pounds per acre) exclusively, the American Agriculturist says: “If. we allow only $15 as the value of the tops for fodder, 
and make no account of bottom stalks, the cost comes within twenty cents a bushel (shelled corn).” 

The LARGEST crop grown with fertilizers OTHER THAN the Mapes (45 crops in all) was 84 BUSHELS 
(chemically dried, 60 bushels). 


Some large crops grown with the Mapes Corn Manure, and reported in the Agricultural Press 


1,040 bushels of corn (ears) on less than 4 1-2 acres, equal to 233 1-2 bushels, or 116 3-4 bushels shelled corn, per acre, grown on farm of Rural Neav-Yorker, with the 
Mapes Corn Manure. 

Ninety bushels (shelled) with 500 pounds per acre. 
fertilizer. — American Agriculturist. : 

Eight hundred and fifty-six bushels (ears) on four acres: 159.37 bushels on one acre. 125.37 bushels on one acre. 

On two acres, 600 pounds of Mapes alone, broadcast, 198 bushels shelled corn. On three acres, same fertilizer, same quantity, 489 bushels (ears). 
Stewart.— New England Homestead. 

One hundred and eighty bushels of ears per acre ; shelled, 98.45 bushels. 


Corn a Renovating Crop.---From the American Agriculturist 


The Mapes Corn Manure alone was used on the large crops recently described in American Agriculturist, but such 
yields are possible only by an exceptional combination of season, sunshine, moisture, soil, texture and fertilization, and by 
the use of seed that will produce two or more ears per stalk. Corn is a comparatively sure crop, and Prof. Mapes says 
that, with judicious fertilization, it can be made a renovating crop and not an exhausting crop as is generally supposed, bringin 
up the land to good condition for grass or general crops, besides making money from the start, and having field left clean 
and free of weeds. 


150 bushels (shelled) with 600 pounds per acre. Value of the grain alone over five times as much as the cost of the 


Nothing used but the Mapes.— Rural New- Yorker. 
Grown by Dr. Henry 


2,058 bushels (ears) on 16 acres. Only Mapes (800 pounds per acre) used.—Connecticut Farmer. 


Descriptive pamphlet for 1910—“The Mapes Manures and How to Use Them”--- 
mailed free. Also pamphlets on Tobacco, Market Truck, Fruit Trees and 
Small Fruits, Including Oranges, Pineapples, etc., in Florida, West Indies, etc. 


| THE MAPES FORMULA @ PERUVIAN GUANO CO,, | 


143 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 


SEE ADVERTISEMENT, PAGE 4, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, MARCH 5—PRIZE CROPS OF POTATOES 
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FOR EVERY NEED 


Sugarota Feeds are specialized each for its specific use. Each brand 
is.balanced for its feeding purpose and tested out in feeding practice on 
Beginning with 
Sugarota Calf Meal 


you have a perfect milk substitute, not only for calves, but for all young 
stock. It is a malted food as carefully prepared as baby food for the 


our experimental farm. 


child. It is the 


Only Perfect Live Stock Baby Food 


Costs one-fourth as much as milk for calf feeding. The greatest money- 
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ECONOMIES PRACTICED 


Makes One Gallon 


Jugeg «Of ‘Milk Substitute 


Y 


Young 
SS . 


saving feed on the dairy farm. 


Sugarota Dairy Feed is guaranteed to produce better. results than any 
other dairy feed, manufactured or home mixed. The guarantee also ap- 
plies to Sugarota Swine Feed, Sugarota Cattle Feed, 
Sugarota Horse Feed, Sugarota Sheep Feed, Sugarota 
Scratch Feed and Sugarota Chick Feed. 

Write us for booklet on raising calves without milk. 
North-West Mills Co., 501 W. Third St., Winona, Minn. 
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Live “Stock | 

















The Milk Substitute 
For Young Live Stock 
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Corn Protein for Sale 


Bey. living thing on your farm 
ie needs protein in its ration. 
With it—cows yield more and richer 
milk. - Chickens lay more eggs. It is 
the one thing needed to put beef in 


' checks, 








rime condition. 


most economical way to get protein for general 
farm use is in the shape of 


Buffalo Gluten Feed 


It is largely straight protein of the corn kernel. It 
supplies that part of 
ite the f. 
roughage on the farm. 
‘And 
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for 
ceous-elements which you 


pred yourself. 


we'll tell 
Gluten 


Corn Products Refining Company 
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anced ration that cannot 
grown in the shape of 


ou don’t have to pay 
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Paraffin Protects Cheese 


H. J. NOYES, WISCONSIN 


The first requisite for paraffining 


cheese is that the. cheese should be } 


properly made and finished. It should 
be well rinded, not full of cracks or 
or small holes in the rind. 
The corners should be square and 
smooth, and the bandage lapped over 
about an inch, and any butter fat ad- 
hering to the surface should be re- 
moved with hot water. Probably not 
more than half the cheeses manufac- 
tured at present are finished in 
proper shape for successful paraffin- 
ing. When a cheese has been per- 
fectly finished, the paraffining will 
bring out a smooth surface, which 
will attract buyers. 

Cheeses should be at least seven or 
eight days old in summer, and 10 
days old in winter before paraffin is 
applied. In this way it will have be- 
come somewhat cured, and the rinds 
are smoother and _ tougher. The 
cheese will have a better flavor, and 
it will not contain too much moisture, 
and will not shrink so much. This 
shrinkage may cause a cracking of 
the paraffin coat. 

The application of paraffin is best 
done at the warehouse or cold storage 
plant, because at that time the weigh- 
ing and inspecting has already been 
done, and it is not necessary after 
that to scrape away any of the paraf- 
fin coat in order to examine the qual- 
ity of the cheese. Where part of this 
coat is scraped away to permit 
sampling, there is danger cf mold en- 
tering, and thus the entire object of 
paraffining is defeated. 


The Right Use of Paint 


The life of a building or implement 
is always greatly prolonged if rain 
and snow air be kept from the mate- 
rial from which constructed. Iron 
quickly deceys if unpainted, as the 
bridge or tool tells us. So, too, do 
shingles, weather boarding, or other 
unprotected’ kinds of lumber speak 
up if the saving influence of paint 
be denied. To prolong the life of 
farm things, let paint be used freely 
and regularly. The cost will be saved 
many, many times, showing that to 
paint is not only to make more pleas- 
ing and more beautiful, but also to 
make more lasting and enduring. 

Nor is this work for the outside 
only. The interior needs paint also. 
Particularly is this true of the house. 
Floors, walls and ceilings look as new 
when painted, and add beauty and 
pleasure as do no other improve- 
ments to the house. In the spring- 
time, when nature so gladly rejuve- 
nates all living things, the cleansing 
and beautifying of the interior of the 
house is extremely seasonable. Do 
the work at this season; the enjoy- 
ment is greater than if painting be 
done in fall or winter. It puts the 
house in order for the summer board- 
ers where these are kept, and if in- 
viting they stay longer and do much 
to advertise your place. But in any 
case, you get full recompense in the 
improved appearance and _ delight 
that is sure to come to you and your 
family. 

Our. only suggestion in respect to 
this campaign for neater, more beau- 
tiful and attractive homes, is to use 
good paints. These cost but little 
more and in the end they are cheaper 
because they last longer and look 
better. And this means much. Then 
a second thing is to patronize only 
reliable concerns. Avoid—not only 
unsatisfactory kinds of paints, but 
avoid the paint concerns that are not 
reputable or who do not stand back 
of the products they make. 

On most fe ms the days of fair 
prosperity have come. For this, let’s 
all rejoice. But in what manner can 
we show this more intelligently or 
worthily: than in improving the ap- 
pearance of the homes through paint? 
With this done, every person on the 
farm. will be happier, a stronger feel- 
ing of pride will swell in his bosom, 
and a big thing will be done for the 
enrichment of country life. 
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U. S. SEPARATOR: 
‘ {s emphatically the BEST 
and the only one for YOU to buy. 
1. It skims the cleanest, 
2. It’s built the stréngest, - 
3. It’s the easiest cleaned, 


4. It’s the most convenient, 
6. It requires least power, 


Wa folall Cla tale i —1: 


Vermont Farm Machine C 
Boliews Falls, ¥t., U. 8. A. 











SPRING DIPPING 


Hand Dressing All Stock. 


PUTS AN END TO 
LICE, TICKS, MITES, 
FLEAS, MANGE, SCAB, 
RINGWORM, ALL 
SKIN DISEASES. 
Don’t waste time and money on inferior dips. 
US 


KRESODIP 


NON-CARBOLIC. STANDARDIZED, 


Prepared in our own laboratories. Ask your 
druggist for Kreso Dip, Write us for free 
bookiets telling how to use on all live stock, 





PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


Resneean New York, Chi St. Leuis, Boston, 
more, New Oricans, Kansas City, indianapolis, Minnesp- 
lis, "Memphis; London Eng.: Sicatresl, Quai 8 b 
N.S8.W.;St Petershurg. Russia; Bombay, $ 
» Japan; Buenos Aires, Argentina. 





= 99 “oo % Pure 
American Ingot Iron Roofing 


Guaranteed For 30 Years 


Without Pain 
The oniy Guaranteed Metal Roofing ever put on the 
market. Samples free. Write for a free book showing 
remarkable tests. A way out of your roof troubles. 


THE AMERICAN 1RO% ROOFING CO., Dept. E, ELYRIA, ome 











BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOB ~ 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING ¥ 


strongest built, simplest to put up and easiest 0 


justable automatic take uphoop= = 
on the market. Adjustable au co 
features. 


continuous open-door front—air-tight 
manent ladder ere some of the unusual 
International Bile Co., 14 Bain 








New York, New Penns’ lvania, Kansas 
Jersey, y 


proof of their superiority contained 














A convenient at ome 

tig contents wey piece of land" when its lang 
width are known, 

with various other farm tables. 


showing 
feet either 


14 





Piss 


in our free catalog. Send for it. Also cutting machinery : ™~ 
‘ tS ATT J : 


Pedder’s Land-measurer for Farmets “4 
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-@ Your Horses’ 
@ Shoulders 
*» Clean 
; and Well 


'S , fact that only one set of Whipple 
[Seman Horse Collars on a farm 

will cure up, and keep cured of collar 
froubles, all yourhorses. Don’tuse “sweat 
4 aas”’— it’s cruel— especially in hot 
qweather—injures your horses; and,besides, 
Ge sweat pads cost you more most, 
before you get through. You den’t need 
them with these collars, 








Remember this when you buy your 
spring harness. If your dealer isn’t now 
one of our 5000 dealers who carry Whipple 

* Collars, it will be-a favor to him, and 
certainly be p te you to write us for 
our FREE and testimonials from 
leading veterinarians and Agricultural 
Colleges. 


Over 100,000 
Whipple Humane 
HORSE COLLARS 
Now in Satisfactory 

Use Everywhere 


1 Pulling surface properly distributed. 
2-45 square inches pulling surface on each 
shoulder as compared with only 10 square 
inches on old-style hame collars. 3—The 
burden of pulling comes above the lower 
shoulder joint, giving the horse achance to 

without bruising the joint, where niost 
escome. 4—There is no préssure on 
a skin and flesh over the shoulder 
, where so much trouble is caused 
with old-style collars. 5—No pressure at 
all on top of the neck or on the wind or 
breast to shut off the horse’s brea ; 



























View From the Rear 


Sold by over 5000 leading harness 
Ts everywhere—or direct from 
@earest factory, 











GET OUR BOOK 


=~ FREE 


Factory, 1984 $; 13th St., Omaha, Neb. 
Factory, 1635 Lowe St., Ghicago Heights, Ii. 
Send me your FREE BOOK. ‘Horse Collar Sensé,” 

and Testimonials telling how I ¢am proteet or eure my 8 
from all Collar Troubles with ike Whipple Hamane 
Set. 





Horse Collar. Also tell me the price of One 














SG B62. . <0. ap pumiiicaas bap Suva pe euaiecadanee 






Ss nearest factory for FREE 
today—use Coupon above, * 
Or postal. 







E HORSE COLLAR CO. 
9984 So. 13TH STREET, OMAHA, NES. 
STREET, CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 
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The Milk ‘Trust 


Who bnys farm milk below its cost 

As-in the cans it’s dolly tossed; 

By whom are milk producers bossed? 
The Milk Trust 


Who puts restrictions on the feed, 

Who will not hear the farmers plead: 

“For such restrictions, there's no need?” 
Fhe Milk Trust. 


Who at the farmer likes to mock 

And farming often seeks to knock. 

But who itself has watered stock? 
The Milk Trust. 


Who squirms when law investigates? 

Who tries to dodge the blame and prates 

Of farmers’ prices, costs and freights? 
The Milk Trust. 


Who, after it is done up brown 

Attempts to gain a fair renown 

By fooling everyone in town: 
The Milk Trust. 


Who pays the farmer ten more cents 
Than contract price—Oh, price im- 
mense !— 
Who has this reckless impudence? 
The Miik Trust. 


Who does not seem to show fatigue 
When told that dairymen intrigue 
To beat it through their new formed 
league? 
The Milk Trust. 
[M. G. Kains. 


Late Winter Feed for Cows 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 








No season of the year calls for more 
careful feeding than that which im- 
mediately precedes the time of turn- 
ing out on grass. 
Some foods be- 
come of less 
value as the 
springtime 
draws on. This 
is true especially 
of corn fodder 
and of all kinds 
of sorghum fod- 
ders, except 
Hop when these are 

“=a furnished in the 
PROF THOMAS SHAW form of silage. 
Happy are those, therefore, who can 
give their cows silage at such a time. 
The loss in the feeding value of corn 
and sorghum forage as spring ap- 
proaches is quite material. It is a 
loss in nutrients, as well as in pal- 
atability. The aim, therefore, should 
be to feed other forage at such a time, 
where this is possible. 

The most suitable fodders outside 
of silage at the season now being con- 
sidered are hay from leguminous 
crops. These are such as are furnished 
in the form of pea and oats hay, vetch 
hay, clover in any of its varieties and 
alfalfa hay. These are especially val- 
uable at such a time, as they tend to 
sustain in good form the waning 
strength of the animals, which the 
close of a long winter tends to bring 
with it, at least in some degree. These 
also are weil calculated to sustain the 
milk flow at such a time. One objec- 
tion to spring feeding of oats and pea 
hay, especialiy when well matured, 
lies in the fact that when kept so long 
it is considerably liable to be injured 
by rodents eating the grain in the 
winter. 





Feeding Field Roots 


When field roots may be had at such 
a season they will be peculiarly help- 
ful, especially when non-leguminous 
fodders, such as corn fodder and hay, 
which is largely timothy and wild hay, 
must b2 fed. The roots not only tend 
to furnish milk abundantly, but they 
improve the tone of the digestion, and, 
consequently, aid in getting a better 
return from the other fodders than 
eould be obtained in the absenée of 
the roots. Of course, mangels. will 
answer the purpose better than ruta- 
bagas for such feeding, as they will 
not in any way taint the milk. They 
are also in a more suitable condition 
in the spring season than when first 
dug, owing to certain chemical 
changes which take place within them. 

When the fodders are not highly 
palatable their palatability may be in- 
creased by the purchase of a sugar 
food and admixing it with fodders 
fed in the cut form. The gain’ in pal- 
pracy 8 will be material, In the ab- 
3 PS , 3 
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Thoughitless 
The only known way to build moder; 
simple cream separators is like S$ 


Dairy Tubulars. But Tubular patents 
prevent imitation. So competitors; 
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good -purpese,. but it should not*be fed 
‘in“larger quantity at any time than, 
say, three pounds per.day, -lest it af- 
fect adversely the quatity of the butter 
product. 

Turning Gut on Grass 


Much care should be exercised in 
turning. cows out on grass. In no in- 
stances. should the change be made 




















suddenly, or the system will be re- : 

oe unable to copy Tubulars, still m 
duced in vigor for. the, time being. common disk Eied or other complicated 
This results from an excess of suc- machines 
culence in the grass. Much care is and try 
required in changing any kind of Ito make 





stock from winter conditions to grass 
without reducing the weight. Such 
reduction is sure to follow if the 
bowels become much lax. When it 
does it means at least temporarily 
lowered stamina, and this means more 
or less of a loss in producing power. 

Two kinds of pasture are relatively 
well adapted to such change. One of 
these is winter rye and the other is 
blue grass. Winter rye has not been 
accorded that place which its value 
would seem to entitle it to in provid- 
ing pasture. It will furnish pasture 
earlier than it can be obtained from 
any other source. The cows should 
be allowed on it for only a short time, 
not more than two or three hours 
each day, lest it affect adversely the 
odor of the milk. This at such a time 
is exactly what is wanted, for it grad- 
ually introduces the cows to the 
grazing. 

When introduced on blue grass the 
aim should be to have a pasture in 
reserve that was not eaten closely in 
autumn. The first grass eaten in the 
spring from such a pasture will have 
in it old and dead grass. The fresh 
grass cannot be eaten without eating 
some of this dead grass also, and this 
prevents undue laxness of the bowels. 









thoughtless 


























! Sharples Dairy Tubulars have 
no disks or “fillings” —do not need them— 

produce twice the skimming force, skim several 
Umes cleaner, skim faster, wash several times 
easier, last several times longer than com 
machines, The World's Best. World's 




































THF SHARPLES SEPARA 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 
Chicago, IIL, San Franctece, Oal., Portland, Ore. 
Torente, Oan., Winnipeg, Can. 
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Starting Branch League—J. L. 
Brink, New Yerk: In getting dairy- 
men in your’ section to join the 






dairymen’s league, write Albert Man- 
ning, secretary of the dairymen’s 
league, Otisville, N Y, for full details 
about organizing. 















We think American Agriculturist a 
splendid paper and would. not like to 
be without it. I am always eager for 
a new .copy.—[Mrs Molly Morris, 
Shelby County, Tenn. 
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Don’t Have a Blind One 





Make Big Money 
Training Horses!..... 


= 


‘Anyone Can Learn by 
Prof. Beery’s Simple Methods 


Prof. Beery King of Horse Tamers and Trainers, 
has retired from the Arena and will teach his wonder- 
ful system to a limited number, by mail. 

Prof. Jeesé Beery is acknowledged to be the world’s master 
horseman. His exhibitions of taming man-killing horses, and 
conquering horses of al! dispositions have thrilled vast andi- 

everywhere. He can teach you the same simple prin- 
ciples which have brought him such marvelous success, so that 
you can take the most vicious horse and subdue him in a few 
minutes—you can train @ green colt, break any horse of bad 
habits. teach e horse to drive without reins. tell the disposi- 
tion of a horse at 4 glance, train him to do tricks, and in fact 
gain comp!ete mastery over any horse. young or old. 

You can take a worthless, dangerous animal and double his 
value by these easy, plain methods, Think of the money in 
this feature alone! Your neighbors will sell you horses at a 
low price that they would be glad to buy beck at double the 
figure after you have trained for a day or two. And those 
horses will be cured of shying, kicking, balking, biting and all 
other bad traits forever. 

There is no ‘‘personai magnetism” nor fake in this, Prof. 
Beery’s lessons are plain, thorough and practical. He will 

fund y if you are not satisfied that he does 


$1,200 to $3,000 a Year 
At Home or Traveling 


Competent Horse Trainers are in demand everywhere. 
People gladly pay $15 to $25 a head to have horses tamed.trained, 
cured of habits, to have colts broken to harness. A good trainer 
can always keep his stable ful! of horses. 


What Some of Prof. Beery’s 
Students Are Doing 


met White of Wellman, Iowa, writes: “‘I would not take 

ht me. You may judge of my suc- 

tell you that I have been able to buy a home and 

an automobile solely through earnings from training horses 

taught by your excellent methods. I am proud of my pro- 
on. 

¥. N. Goux, Vernon, N. Y. writes:_ ‘I cannot speak in high 


brie] raise of your instractio Iam at present handling 
a i horse » People bring me horses to from miles 
around. 


Wm. N. Kelley, Hillsboro, Wis., says: “I am making lote 
of mane: ere “ —. ice has made me so 
an on road training horsee 

end giving exhibitions. as 
e F 0124 Adams 

? pioztves, 0g2 
m delighted 
lesso 


year-old stallion drive 
withast @ bridle or lines. I 





A. W. Bower, Tiffin, Ind., 
writes: ‘You have made me 
practical colt-trainer, 


ve all I can do and mak- 
miore money than ‘over 
‘ore. 


71 Prof. Jesse Beery 
‘\ Academy 8t. Pleasant Hill, Ohic 


Send for 
arelalekyeliit= 


Book FREE 








The Only Instruction 
of its Kind in the World 


Never before has there been 
offered such a wonderful op- 
portunity as this—a chance to 
learn a money-making, fasci- 
nating profession under the in- 
struction of the acknowledged 
master-horseman of the world. 

If you love to travel, to give 
exhibitions, to train your own 
and neighbors’ horses, write at 
once for Handsome Free Pros- 


pectus. 
Cut Out This Coupon 
and Mail It Today 








Wonderful 
Discovery 


| Will Ruin 


tpaid on receipé of price, 
Visio Remedy Ass’o, Dept. A, 1833 Wabash Av.,Chicago,. 





Gasoline Prices Rising. 


ha 
ees eepene isbn ita ces 
10s. cheaper than gasoline. The 


CURES . 
HEAVES + 


| Your Horse. 


Send today 
for only 


3 PACKAGE 
Dem Will cure any case 
or money refunded. 


Permanent 
C UJ RE $1 PACKAGE 
cures ordinary cases. 
‘ 
SateCertain 
MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO. 
401 FOURTH AVENUE 


m Postpaid on receipt 


PITTSBURG, PA. 





Try Kerosene Engine 
30 Days Free 


can’t ran @ farm engine profitably on gasoline much 


only that uses Common 


i 
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and grant 
Detroit V 





a year. We teach you at home in three months 
of your spare time illustrated lectures 
with degree, 
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WEAVES GSE 


Beer Keg Boiler 


Here is a handy portable boiler 
for light uses on the farm. It consists 
of a beer keg screwed to a wooden 
base, a loop of %-inch iron pipe about 
8 feet long to extend into the kitchen 
or other fire, a screen of asbestos to 





Outline of Portable Boiler 


protect the keg from the heat, a 
safety valve and a % or l-inch dis- 
charge pipe kading to 4-horse power 
engine. The boiler is capable of run- 
ning a 4-horse power engine for turn- 
ing a grindstone, a churn and other 
light machines. It thus can be made 
to save little drudgeries where larger 
engines and boilers would be too 
costly. 





Handy Bolt and Nut Rack—tThe pic- 
ture shown herewith illustrates a 
handy way of caring for boits and 
nuts of various sizes. It consists, as 
will be seen, of a board supported 
by brackets against any convenient 
wall. In order to be easily kept clean, 


Nut and Bolt Racks 


it is tilted so dust and debris that may 
settle upon it may be jarred off by 
striking the board light blows. By 
placing nails at convenient distances, 
| belts of standard sizes may be laid as 
| indicated, so that any size desired 
may be picked out without overhaul- 
ing a mixed lot, At the right, the 
nails show where the nuts are ar- 
ranged in a similar way. This is a 
handy time saver for the farm work- 
shop. 


Hope in Alfalfa—This crop has 
been tried in a small way on many 
farms with different results, but expe- 
rience has taught us that this useful 
plant will grow on properly drained, 
limed, fertilized and prepared soils 
without any baeteria if all the condi- 
tions are favorable for its growth, 
and it is hoped that many acres of it 
may be grown in this state for its 
feeding and fertilizing value—T[J. N. 
Glover, Pennsylvania. 


| Bee Feeding Device—When exten- 
t sive feeding becomes necessary in the 
|apiary the device shown herewith will 
be found very useful. It consists of a 
paraffin coated box with a perforated 
wooden float almost as large as the in- 
side dimensions of the box which, in 


Bee Feeder 
use, is set in a super. . For convenience 
in handling the feeder should be about 
2 inches shorter in front, % inch at the 
back and % inch at each side than the 
super’s inside measurements, and the 
front should be partly cut away, as 
shown. In use the super may be set 
below the brood chamber with, say, 20 
or 25 pounds of syrup in the feeder. 
This amount will be taken up by a 
strong colony in about two days. It is 
essential that paraffin be used freely 
around the cracks to prevent leaking: 
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Authorities cn horses s 
Say thaf clipped horses keep ty a? 
better condition, give bette, & 
Service, ere less liable to takes 

cold, and ave easier “cleaned 
thas wuchpped horses. Thistg 
because a Neavy, sweaty coatof 
baty exhausts the strength and 
energy and does not dry quickly 
like the short-clipped coat. 


Buy a Stewart No. 1 
Ball Bearing Horse 
Chi ing.M hi 
AND CLIF YOUR HORSES, 
We have made this maching 
so simple that any horse cag 
be chpped by merely gui 
ing the knife while the 
crank ss tarned The clipe 
ping ts done 


cicaner.—betics ip 
every way—than wag 


evee possible with 
aad clippers. 
Lasts a Lifetime 
We have made the Stewart the most durable machine 


as elt w parts are tnclosed and rup iv off an 
ali gears are cu. trom the solid steel bar and ase 














bat is usefula 


The Stewart No 1 is very simple 
in construction. There ‘s no dell 


te 
8 Order today trom yous local deales cg 
and order direct tc us and receive maching 
tor balance. Z seni tree. 


Chicago Fiexible Shaft Co. 
235 Ontario St. Chicage 








failed, use 
Fleming's 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 
money 
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pUREBRED 


| HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Are the largest and most productive 
all-r round breed of cattle in the world, 
To back up this statement just read on: 
5551 purebred Holstein cows of all ages 
were “tested for butterfat in 1908 and 
1909 by state experiment stations. They 
averaged to yield 13.68 pounds of but- 
ter in 7 days from 395 ‘pounds of milk, 
the greatest showing ever made by any 
breed. Now if Holsteins will do this, 
they ought to be the cows for you. Re- 
member they will return 
5) per cent on their food 4 
investment. Can you beat 
that ? 

“ Holsteins are the most profitable cattle.” 
Send for Free Illustrated Booklets 
HOLSTEIN-F RIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
115 American Bldg., Brattleboro, Vt. 








RIVER MEADOW FARMS 
PORTLANDVILLE, N.Y 
aa Have for Sale 


GRADE HOL- 
STEIN COWS 


m between Nov. 
and Dec. st with records 
of 1b, 000 Ibs. milk or better. 
These ata ane » arne, nicel 


H E a marked, blac o an 


@ili pay for themselves Shewesn now and 








Mr. Prospective Holstein Man:— 

We haven't heard from you yet, but 
would like to. Don't you know that 
stock of our breeding have won more 
prizes in the Association butter tests than 


. ofall other breeders combined? We have 


some choice bulls at very low prices that 
you might be interestedin. Send for prices 
and our profusely illustrated booklet. 
STEVENS BROTHERS CoO., 
Liverpool, N. Y. 


Star Farm Holsteins 
SPECIAL OFFERING THIS WEEK 


pant Cheeantiy bred wogistered Botgiein Pandy. for 

Emeral o- orn. May => nots for 
e now genuine Johanna t the sire, 
erveld evens the dam, with renee records be- 
them. Value 10. Sp. price 

Registered Holstein cows S100 per head and 


wards. 
egistered calves, male and female, 935 per 
Write today. Address 


head and upwards. 
All subject to your approval 

Horace L. Bronson, Cortiand, N.Y., Dept. G 
NOTE—Extract from letter of J. C. Holladay, Suffolk, Va. 

Bept. 23,1909. “I am very well pleased with the two cows i 

from you. I thank you for selecting such es you did. 

oure very truly, J. C. Holladay 

+ STAR FARM'S CUSTOMERS ARE ITS BEST ADVERTISEMENT 


-LAKESIDE STOCK FARM— 
HOLSTEIN 
apogee CATTLE 


ages, both sexes, of right breeding 

uality, at reasonable prices. The only 

the world of any breed in ich 100 

ak milk records have been pe - which 

average 16,000 lbs. and which have made 

er records of over 2 Ibs. Write for 
particulars. 


E. A. POWELL 


906 W. Genesee St, Syracuse, N. Y. 























Sunshine Stock Farm 
, HOLSTEIN CATTLE 





S "i2 Grade Grade Cows 
8 Freshen in April and May. 
a 1 Registered Bull 
kL 2 years old, A R O Dam, 34 Sister of 
Fernesta Hengerveld. 
&. D. PADDOCK, Mer. Fayetteville, N. ¥ 








EAST RIVER GRADE HOLSTEINS 


grade Holstein cattle forsale 90 
‘All fresh. Not one an under 40 
day, some as hi Ibs. per day. 
2 see them milked. This is the greatest 
Heed Holstein cows ever before offered. 
ed as they are received until all ‘sold. 
JOHN B. WEBSTER 


,N.¥. - .. +. Phone 60282 
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More About Mulefoot Hogs 


J. H. DUNLAP, PICKAWAY COUNTY, 0 





Many readers of this magazine 
have asked me for information about 
mulefoot hogs. I will answer most 
of the questions in this short article. 
The mulefoot derives the name from 
the foot, which is solid, like a mule 
or horse. They are bred in nearly 
all the southern and the western 
states, and in the last few years have 
been shipped into the eastern states 
to breeders who are dropping other 
breeds for these. 

They have been bred in the United 
States for a hundred years and more, 
and are said to have been brought 
here from Norway, Sweden, Scotland, 
and several other European countries. 
They have been in the hands of mem- 
bers of the Dunkard_church in one 
state for many years, and are still 
bred by them on account of their im- 
munity from hog cholera, and their 
great hardiness. This church com- 
munity has not pushed them in any 
way. One member of the community 
has for years gone away from home 
and got fresh blood when needed, 
telling no one where he got it, not 
even Mr Quinn, who a few years ago 
investigated the merits of the breed 
for the United States department of 
agriculture, 

In many states these hogs have been 
regarded as a curiosity, although the 
people who raise them are plain, 
money-making farmers, and hold on- 
to them for their own use. In the 
last few years two record associations 
have been foz-med, both of which are 
recognized by the government. The 
breeders of these hogs are now cross- 
ing the different families, and some 
secured hogs equal to any breed- 


AMONG THE BREEDERS 


ten if not fed grains or slops. They 


_ will weigh at one year 350 pounds, 


and if forced probably much more. 
Were they ever known to have the 
hog cholera? So far as I can learn, 
the full-blooded or recorded mulefoot 
hogs have never been known to have | 
the cholera... One station made a test 
with four that had solid feet and lost 
three of thesc, and published the fact, 
leaving the impression that they were 
full-bloods. But the man who bred 
them claims that they were only half- 
bloods; that they were mixed with 
other hogs on his farms. 
disprove 
that they are not cholera-proof. On 
the other hand, hundreds of farmers 
in the same state where this test was 
made have lost all their hogs ex- 
cept their mulefoots. Many of these 
farmers were visited by Mr Quinn 
while investigating the breed for the 
government, and he was unable to 
find a single instance where they 
were in any way affected by the 
cholera. He writes me that he got 
reports from 13 states where the 
mulefoot hogs were put in pens with 
dead and dying hogs of other breeds, 





This should | 
the only claim ever made | 


[11) 


OLDEN GLOW TERRACE . | 


w Registered Holstein Holstein Bull Cal 
Newport, Herkimer Co., N. 
Stock, Duvee 


Ashland Stock Farm sacse=. 


Would selb my Milking Machines. Fa Foupome 
Fr. W. BANDER, FT. PLAUN, N. ¥. 


Holstein-Friesian Bulls 


From 30-1b, sizes. Ready fer service. 
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| CHARLES M. CROUSE, SYRACUSE, WN. Y. 





They all ate and slept together, and | 


in some cases the mulefoots ate the 
cholera carcasses, but none of them | 


reported any loss from hog cholera, 
In my own state, Dr Paul Fischer, 
state veterinarian, made a test with 


recorded mulefoot sow 
by injecting hog cholera blood. The 
split-footed hog died in a few days; 
the mulefoot did not, and is still alive 
and raising mulefoots. A number of 
mulefoot hogs have been put into 
cholera herds in Ohio during the last 
two years, but none of them have re- 
ported any loss of the mule- 
foots, though the split-hoof hogs have 


a pure-bred 

















A COMPACT DUROC-JERSEY BOAR 


Here is a Duroc-Jersey boar o excellent type. He is short, very heavy 


set, 


deep through the girth, with very short legs and good bone. 
hair is fine, showing that his breeding 


His 


is first clars, that his fattening 


qualities are excellent and that he would mature early if to be fitted for 


the market. 


pigs will be numerous and vigorous. They can be 
They will produce meat of high quality and excellent 


ter in nine months. 


flavor. 


A Duroe of this type is invaluable as a. herd header. 


Durocs grow with wonderful rapidity. 


His 
prepared for slaugh- 


They are already widely 


distributed in every corn growing area. As a mone™-maker for the farmer 


the Duroc occupies the front rank. 


ing in this country. They attain 
weights equal to the Poland-Chinas 
or Duroc-Jerseys, and as bred by the 
best breeders easily attain a weight 
of 600 to 800 pounds. The color is 
usually solid black, sometimes black 
with white spots. As to belonging to 
the lard or bacon type, my experi- 
ence is that they make the best of 
bacon, having two distinct heavy 


| streaks of lean meat in the sides and 


bellies. But they get very fat if fed 
like the lard hogs. I think they are 
a happy medium between the two 
types. 

They are very quiet and very easy 
to handle and good rustlers and 
grazers, and can take care of them- 


| selves much easier than most breeds, 


since they seem to inherit a tendency 
to look out for themselves if turned 
out in the woods or on pasture. And 
they will make a good growth turned 
out in this manner, but will not fat- 


I do not think that having a 
foot would make them immune 
cholera, and do not know what 
does. But up to the present time the 
full-bleod mulefoots have stood the 
tests. If they were not cholera-prvof, 
their disposition, quick growth, easy 
feeding and hardiness put them up 
on a level with the very best animals 
of any breed in this country. 

I was much interested in the recent 
account of the Taft tax as it appeared 
in your magazine. I was elected to 
serve as lecturer in Lincoln grange 
and I have given out the subject for 
an early discussion. It seems to me 
our members can well afford to dis- 
cuss this Taft tax in its different 
phases. We want to bring out figures 
which will clearly show to members 
and others that they, as a grange, are 
interested’ in this unjust tax.—[W. G, 
Luella, New York. 
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Cookdale Stock Farm 
9 A. R. O. Holstein Friesian Cows: 
5 yearlings from A. R. O, Dams. 


Peter Qook, - - Ft. Plain, MeV. 
FT. r. KLOCK STOCK FARM 
CALVES—Rogistered 


and Grade Helfer and Bal) 
amos KLOCK, . ST. JOUNSVILLE, N. Y. 


PLEASANT VIEW FARM 
Holstein Friesian Stook 


None for sale at present. 
ALTON MILLER, Ft. Plain, N. ¥. 











OAK HILL FARM 


Nothing for sale. Bull calves later. 


WATCH THIS ADV. FOR CHANGE 
MAX MILLER, Herkimer, N. ¥. 
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Two sun Beans 
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THE MOST MONEY FOR $1 care npr 


from the Guernsey Cow. Reason why—by 


GUERNSEY CLUB, BOX V, PETERBORO, WN. H. 


ERSEY CATTLE FOR SALE 


Carloads or less, Thoroughbreds or Grades. 
Write me your Watts, . Can satisfy -you. 
LEONAKRD SMITH, soem N.Y. 


re ah 


STALLIONS AND MARES 


Imported and home-bred. best 
— g ty: ip this countr Ro bee 


price, gu gesrentes Soh of 


niwoom Ss. ABIN 
172 South-St., Auburn, N. ¥. 


JACKS ano MULES 

















guar- 
anteed. Write for prices 
today. 


KRERLER’S JACK FARM 


West Elkton, - - Ohie. 
Ohio Herd of MULE FOOT 
“Never ewe to Mave bonny ~l HOGS 
eqlthy | Hentz, yo we £ itality 
fame gt Be hc Saha —¢ $y EY cad Fal 
DUNLAP, WILLIAMSPORT, OnTIO 
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Trout Brook 4 Holland Farms" 
Registered Bull Calves 


Schenectady, R. D. No. 2, N. ¥. 
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A Hammer with a Name 


You wouldn’t buy acream separator or a plow that didn’t bear 


the name of some reputable manufacturer. 


The: same judgment 


should forbid your buying nameless tools of uncertain quality. The 


"mame and trade mark found on all 


i KEE, 


KUTTER 


Tools 


have been the marks of tool quality for over 40 years. On a hammer, for in- 
stance, they mean crucible steel, not ordinary steel or cast iron that chips 
and breaks at every blow. They mean second growth hickory handles fastened 
in with the Grellner Patent Lock Wedge that makes it impossible for the 
hammer to get loose or fly off. ‘They mean correct hang and balance that is 
essential to good work with least exertion. They mean satisfaction guaranteed 


ef your money returned. 


Remember the name ‘‘Keen Kutter’ and the trade mark when you buy tools. 
*‘ The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is Forgotien.’’ 
Registered. 


is fe , If not at your dealer's, write us. 
‘SHATAONS HARDWARE COMPANY, Inc... St. Louls and New Vork, U. &. A. 


Trade Mark 
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We Will Save You Money o.t5cubatars. Brood. 
Se, Faqs hatching, Baby chicks, etc. Write 
\ UNITED CO., 26-4 Vesey St., Hew York City 
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—E. C. Simmons. 


Know My Incubator — 
Know My PLAN. 


My plan is so liberal 
that you will enjoy 
dealing with me, and 
my “QUEEN” incu- 
bator is such a good, 
Substantial money 

er for your farm 
that you and | will 
both be more than sat- 


yp Sing, sae i Pay the Freight, 

just drop me a line, so I can explain my proposition 
and let you see pictures and letters of my farm friends 
who use “QUEEN” Incubators. Please do it to-day. 
I am still including one of my handy Poultry Record 
Books with my Catalog. It enables you to keep exact 
figures on hatching and to know how much you are 
makin; I want you to know these facts when you try 
out a “QUEEN,” because it will prove conclusively that 


Pick out from my catalog the size you want and I will 
just fix you up to your entire setisfaction—make yous 
low price, along time guarantee and allow you an ex- 
tended trial, Write me to-day or you may forget it. 


Wickstrum, The Queen Incubator Man, 
Boz 218 Lineoln, Neb. 


Have You Got 
Johnson’s Book ? 


He says to tell you that he has “illed 
mt bs 3 ings this year. 350 





poul sermon. 
Itry book ever published. 

His 1910 Oid~- Trusty Incubator is 
covered with asbestos and again cover- 
ed with handsome sheet metal. 52,000 

Making prices 
prices for un- 











Compares Styles of Incubators 


G. B, M’CLASKEY, LANCASTER COUNTY, NEB 


In an article in your February 5 
issue the writer says that he has had 
experience ,with various incubators, 
both hot water and hot-air heated, 
and would not buy a hot-water ma- 
chine. He also disapproves of water 
thermostats now used extensively in 
hot-water incubators. Everything, 
he says, favors the sale of thermostats 
used in hot-air machines. Further, 
he says that the hot-air principle of 
heating is now -generally recognized 
as superior to the hot-water principle. 

There are two distinct sides to this 
question, and good points can be 
brought out on each. It is not fair 
to draw a line between hot-water in- 
cubators on the one hand and hot- 
air machines on the other, and say 
that the latter are the ones that are 
made right and ‘the ones that people 
should buy. It is true that old-time 
hot-water incubators are not very sat- 
isfactory, but there is considerable 
difference between present day and 
old-time hot-water machines. There 
are good hot-water incubators and 
poor ones; there are also good hot- 
air incubators and poor ones. 

If the good machines of both styles 
were placed on one side of the line 
and the poor machines of both styles 
placed -on the other side, then the 
author would have made his dividing 
line in the right place. It is not a 
question whether the incubator is 
heated with hot water or whether the 
hot-air principle is used. It is simply 
a case of good against bad, regardless 
of the heating system. Some people 


heat their houses with hot water, oth- 
ers with hot air. 
results. 
bators, 


Shipping Day-Old Chicks 


They both get good 
It is just the same with incu- 





The idea of taking chicks but a few 
hours old from an incubator, placing 
them in boxes for the purpose of 
transportation several hundred miles 
by express, is rew to many people. 
Through a wise provision of nature 
the chick absorbs the yolk of the egg 
previous to its breaking the shell. It 
is thus nourished during the first 


period of its life in the outer world,’ 


hence it does not require feeding for 
the first 48 hours or more. In fact, 
food supplied during this time is apt 
to do more harm than good. Taking 
advantage of this we: have during the 
last five years successfully shipped 
chicks to a majority of the states east 
of the Mississippi river and to Can- 
ada, the greatest distance being about 
1500 miles to a place in southern 
Florida. 

The most satisfactory method which 
we have used for boxing is a light 
wooden box 4 inches high, lined with 
burlap, with some of the same mate- 
rial covered over thetop. Acracker box 
is about the right size for 50 chicks. 
We put 25 in a compartment. When 
100 or more go in one shipment the 
boxes are decked up one above the 
other with « small space between 
each box to admit air. This method 
has been adopted extensively by day- 
old chick shippers. It requires con- 
siderable judgment on the part of 
the shipper in order to pack so the 
chicks will be sufficiently warm in cold 
weather, also to provide adequate 
ventilation in warm weather, A few 
extra chicks are put in to make up 
the loss in case some should die in 
transit. 

We have had very little complaint 
of their being roughly handled by the 
express companies, as they seem to 
be more considerate of the chicks’ 
welfare after hatching than they are 
of eggs. One season, out. of 5000 
chicks shipped we had a shortage of 
but one live chick reported to us, and 
this was ‘a distant shipment. 

Chicks’ seem to stand a long jour- 
ney better at this age than they do 
after they are a few days or weeks 
old. Twenty-five or 50 at this age 
are not likely to crowd and bunch up 


~ PaaS S = : A ed, hn = 
ae a meee eee See S iat 
soot . 


enough to injure one another. ra. 
they often do after they have becomg =. 
larger and stronger. The price for a. 


day-old chick is frequently figured ag 


‘ being worth_two and one-half times | 


the value of the egg from “which it a 
was hatched. Those who have madg 4 
a study of incubation tell us it is ngg 
safe to figure on more than one chick = 
for every two eggs incubated, which _ 
leaves a rather small margin of profit 
for the one who does the hatching. 
The. hatching egg business in g 
great many instances has been un- 
satisfactory to the seller as well as tg 
the buyer. With the introduction of 
this somewhat novel branch of the 
ever increasing poultry industry, many 
of the objectionable features of the 
hatching. egg business are removed, 
The purchaser can count his chicks 
before they are hatched; he is in. 
vesting in realities, whereas, when he © 
purchases hatching eggs he is buying 
prospects. This branch of the poultry 
business has, therefore, come to stay, 
and present indications are that it 
will become more popular as its ad- 
vantages become better known. 


Profitable Flock of Fowls 


E. SEELY BARTLETT, SENECA COUNTY, NY 





During 1909 Mrs Emma Bartlett 
kept, on an average, 100 hens. Te 
these: she fed wheat, oats, corn, 
buckwheat, milk, oyster shells and an 
occasional bran mash. Most of their 
feed was corn. The other grains were 
given for a change. Milk and shell. 
were before them at all times. They 
had the run of the farm. . All grain 
was scattered on the ground; none 
thrown in litter. The houses were 
not as dry, at times, as they should 
have been, but the hens kep: in good 
health. The variety is the Silver 
Laced Wyandotte. Male birds were 


- kept with them all of the time. They 


had regular care and fresh water was 
Placed before them every day, and 
warmed in cold weather. ; 


Result for the Year 


Sold 803% doz eggs for.......... $204.73 
Estimat value of eggs used.... 8.00 
Estimated value of eggs set 

Estimated value of chickens raised 


Wetahs ose cce bebe ogcces Ce bee $257.28 
The cockerels were sold and eaten, 
the pullets kept to renew the flock. 
The expense of feed for the first six 
months was kept and amounted to 
$23.75. Estimated for balance of year 
(chickens added), $45. Total, $77.75. 
Leaving a balance of $179.48 for labor 
and increase ef flock. 


3.00 
41.50 


Mash Feeds for Fowls—A. C., Sub- 
scriber: Nearly every poultryman 
has a different formula for feeding. 
his poultry from dry mash hoppers. 
Frequently the mash _ consists of 
ground grain of all <ommon kinds 
Sometimes the grain is not ground, 
Again mixtures of wheat, bran or 
middlings, buckwheat bran or mid-- 
dlings, pinhead or rolled oats, or corn’ 
meal are mixed in various proportions 
with beef scrap, charcoal and erit 
You will hardly find two men who 
agree on proportions or ingredients. 
Every man must study out his own 
problem for himself.. He must take #™ 
into consideration the breed of fowls 
he keeps, the amount of green feed 
he gives, the amount of range the 
fowls have ,and a dozen other points, 
and then decides on what he thinks. 
best. The subject cannot be answered 
by one man for another. The best way 
to study it out is to read books om 
poultry subjects and supplement such 
reading with literature from the ex- 
periment station. Orange Judd 
company of New York city lists all 
the principal poultry books published 
throughout the country, and can sup- 
ply these on short notice upon receipt 
of price. Large catalog will be sent 
upon application. 





My boys are very much interested 
in your paper; They say stop the ~ 
home papers, but do not stop the Ol@ | 
Reliable Agriculturist. The Old Re | 
liable is ome of the best, and I cam 
say truly, the best on the market 
The boys and myself would sooner 
do without a mea! than not to se@.] 
por space: By 53 en 
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THE BEST ROOFING? 


3 Authentic figures of an authority throw 


new light on the problem. 


One of the important journals devoted 
fo the interests of the building trades, Ce- 
went and Slate, has gone to great pains to 
gettle, in an authoritative way, the impor- 
fant question as to what is, beyond fur- 
tner doubt, the best all round roofing ma- 
terial ‘ 

it is unbelievable that this necessary 
point has not been decided upon before, 
put such is the case. Until the publisher 
of Cement and Slate made his careful 
analysis of the merits and demerits of the 
different roofing materials, no final, no 
conclusive information on the subject 
existed. 

Of course builders and some owners 
knew that felt roofs were the “cheapest” 
as to first cost and they guessed they 
were cheapest to maintain, but it was 
enly a guess. The inspired figures of felt 
yoofing manufacturers lay at the bottom 
ef this guessing. Common sense hinted 
that no roofing that had to be protected or 
water-proofed could be equal to a self- 
gufficient material that needed no sort of 
help; but it hinted merely, and the appar- 
ent cheapness of felt over-rode all other 
considerations. 

In fact, owners, architects, and even 
practical builders, have long been victims 
ef'a curious error regarding the “cheap- 
est” roofing. As Cement and Slate says: 
“There is a vast mass of false and mis- 
leading information prevalent on this sub- 
ject even in the building trade, In order 
to show at a glance what the actual fig- 


ures are we present the ided in tabulated 
form.” (The figures are for a square— 
100 feet.) 
rial First Coat Av. Life Cost Yearly 
ted [ron $8.00 to = 10 years ------ 0c to Bu 
gies -.-++---++ $6.50 to $6.00 
NZD ceceererercccee 4.70 
COPPET «+++ ee ee eeerersrene $0.00 





Based upon the current average cost, Slate will 
fast for 75 years at @ cost of half a cent per 
square per year. 

It will be readily seen from this that a 
siate roef is not only the most durable, 
but when the original life is taken into 
eonsideration, it is practically 30 to 50 
times cheaper than iron, nearly 40 times 
@heaper than tin, almost half a hundred 
times cheaper than shingles, and practi- 
cally a hundred times cheaper than cop- 


A well laid roof of Sea Green or Purple 
Blates (the most durable of all) makes the 
Most practical of all coverings, for though 
it costs a little more in the beginning, it 
immediately begins to save its owner both 
Money and anxiety It wears better than 
,fron—seven times better; it has appear- 
ance; an air of stability and respecta- 
bility; it is waterproof; and is emphati- 
tally the only material to use if drinking 
water is collected off the roof, for it 
alone of all roofings will not rot, rust, 
erack, warp, or absorb the poisonous gases 
of the atmosphere 


—— 





The Best Roof 


mie 2 Measure up to 
it will be worth 


Sea Green and Purple 
Roofing Slate 


Batare’s own and the one retabie for = 
or new. 


tosts no more than artificial imitatione—is 
ageinet fre-brandée—pnever b water eo 


Sever dries out, splits, warps or needs repainting or 


best roofing fe nome tno good Sox gon. The 
never wéeers out is the kind you want. 





set Gos Green or Perple Gusto be teed and sen 
“your natural life. ee 


Tell ws Where to Send This Beoklet 


a timely and helpfol hints that will seve 
a a a 


The Americs: 
Bei (Roofs that never wear out) 


2 Clark Street, Granvilie, M. ¥. 
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Sign and Mail this Coupon Today*®secnese 
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Lower Cost of Shipping Fruits 


growers in northwestern Pennsylva- 
nia about 90% signed contracts and 
rules for the handling and shipping 
of grapes. Prof A. V., Stubenrauch 
of the department of agriculture at 
Washington discussed methods adopt- 


ed by California shippers. The 
results of experimental shipment 
showed that a loss of only 1% was 


experienced in shipping from Califor- 
nia to New York last season, while 
with careless shipping methods, 442% 
loss resulted. 

As to the organization and market- 
ing in southern California, Prof Stu- 
benrauch outlined the history of the 
California fruit exchange, especially 
since 1890, when the central selling 
organization plan was adopted. While 
its effectiveness at first was ques- 
tioned, today there are 15 district as- 
sociaticons and 104 local ones han- 
dling three-quarters of the crop. The 
control of distribution through a cen- 
tral agency has not only benefited 
the grower, but the jobber who knows 
the market will not be overstocked 
after he has bought his supply. The 
exchange has lowered the cost of 
packing one-half and that of selling 
from 25 to 6 cents a box. 

The grape industry is not as well 
organized as the orange industry. The 
Tokay season lasts G0 days and the 
Malaga 30 days. Prof Stubenrauch 
believes the growers of the Erie- 
Chautauqua belt must adopt this cen- 
tral packing house plan in order to 
benefit in a way similar to that of 
the California growers. A bulletin 
will soon be issued by the govern- 
ment upon this subject. 

Fruit Buds Withstand Winter 

As stated last week in American 
A.-iculturist, the reports received 
from an extended inquiry in the pres- 
ent condition of fruit buds was very 
optimistic. Further correspondence 
has shown that the statements made 
last week are altogether correct. The 
most of the territory in the central 
states and in the east report that very 
little damage, if any, has been done 
the apple, pear and plum, and in most 
instances the peach. However, in the 
southwestern states, as Kansas and 
Missouri, many of the peach buds 
have been killed. Most of the corre- 
spondents speak of the fine winter 
weather from an orchardist’s stand- 
point, and think that at present the 
outlook for large crops are good. 


Reports from Fruit Growers 

We have had a very favorable win- 
ter for fruit buds, and cannot see 
that any of them are injured.—[B. 
E. C., Monroe County, N Y. 

Fruit buds. withstood .the winter 
well. Buds went into winter in good 
condition.—[E. B. M., Wayne Coun- 
ty, N Y. 

Fruit buds are uninjured and trees 
in good condition, with prospects un- 
equaled. Peach buds withstood 
weather well, apple buds are solid, 
uninjured and dormant.—[L. B, Y., 
Rosas County, O. 

This has been a very prosperous 
winter for fruit buds. Trees were 
never freer of fungoug diseases than 
last fall. They held their leaves and 
matured their fruit buds well, and 
prospects. are favorable for a very 
large yield.—[{H. R., Burlington 
County, N J. 

We consider buds on fruit trees have 
wintered well and promise a good 
crop.—[H. 8., Monroe County, N Y. 

If weather conditions. continde as 
favorable as they have to date we will 
have a large peach and apple crop in 
this section.—[A. N., Washington 
County, Md. 

Fruit buds came through the win- 
ter in fine shape, and I cannot find 
a dead one. This condition applies to 
peaches, apples, pears and plums. The 
trees went into winter in fine condi- 
tien, and, have remained so ever since. 
[S. B.. Somerset County, N J. 

Péaches and apples wintered in 
good shape.. We have had constant 
cold weather, but not extreme. Con- 
ditions are very encou ng at this 
time.—[D:. M.. W:, Franklin “© Coun- 


. Pa. 
Peach buds seem! to. bé badly killed. 
+» AH-went into the 








Apples all right 
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COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


At a recent meeting of the grape™ 
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Without an Equal in the 
World at the Price 


















































30%. P. 
Bosch Magneto 


The Hupmobile is a triumph of 
American- mechanical in- 
genuity and manufacturing 
genius. 


, $750 


(F.O. B. Detroit) 


perfect small diamond com- 
pares with a large one. 








In the past eighteen months it 
has performed prodigies of 
service in the hands.of thou- 
sands of hard-driving owners 
—over rough country roads, 
up steep mountain slopes, 
through snows and cold 
across the open country. 


Record after record for sturdi- 
ness and endurance has 
been achieved. 








Five years ago or even two 
years ago such a car at such 
a price would have been a 
manifest impossibility. 









It would be an impossibility to- 
day, were it not for the 
magnificent factory equip- 
ment of the Hupmobile 
Company ; the splendid ex- 
perience of the designers 
and builders; and the ca- 

« pacity to market the ex- 
traordinary output of 10,000 
cars. 

The Hupmobile has a smaller 
cafrying’ capacity than the 
most expensive cars, but it 
does not fall below them in 
quality one iota. 


It has been well said of the 
Hupmobile that it compares 
with the costliest: cars as a 


HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


(Licensed under Selden patent) 
Detrok, Mich. 










The Hupmobile at a minimum 
cost per month for upkeep 
will give you thousands 
dollars’ worth of enjoyment: 
and service every year at a 
price which every man can. 
well afford to pay. 












Send the coupon today for 
full and complete 
information about 
this unparalleled 
car 
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If you had a pair of rubber boots made to order, you couldn’t 
have them made any better than 


The Century Boot 
(Gold Cress Brand) 


efully they were you wouldn't a better 
Bo welts ha cess See ent Bad reer the bet rae 
iw the world. The vamp is made extra stroug by loccing, ender 

bh ic pressure, rubber inte the best ity of canvas To 
crpehing af the aoe Uike ordinary boots an extta pure gum, 

> of the toughest compound knows. This sole is % 
ived that it will rebound when it strikes a hard 

, as the soles of an ordinary boot would do. 











‘ vulcan 
stance rather than chip 
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418 OUR SPECIAL 


POTASH 


Potash has a direct relation to the increase 
in your bank account. It is like money put into a 
successful manufacturing plant. It pays dividénds. 


* Potash produces more and better crops, 
sand the difference between a good bank balance 


and none at all, frequently is—Potash 


Potash Pays 


Potash isn’t a// there is to fertilizing, but 
it is so essential that you must consider it. 
Urge your fertilizer dealer to carry 


WPetash Saks in stock. He will have 


nd trouble in -buying them if he will 
‘write to us about it. 


GERMAN KAL!3 WORKS 
Continental Building Baltimore, Md. 


FOR | THE LAND'S SAKE! WHEN 


to IRRIGATE, DRAIN, DITCH or 
TERRACE That Farm of Yours? 


ERD’S A GREAT BOOK FOR YOU, written by Bostrom him- 
oot =. entitled “Soil Salvation.” It’s A book of farm 

land facts, learned d his Bye years 

intial’ sean — irrigation, draining and terracing. You 

need this e want you =. have its it’s yours free. 
bg its help and a Souteoun ane Farm Level ‘you'll save 
all of-a surveyor. ou can tz the — 


RI Lan itr LEVEL je 
$ mise away. Simplici 


ons, 
Bhippea C.0.D. subject and full ingtre if desired. 
Write for the Book— BOSTROM'S BOOK—80OIL SALVATION— Write Today. 


BOSTROM - BRADY MANUFACTURING CO., 1140Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 








Se Union 











i Goede The curving coulters turn ev inch of 
ot ay ms sane, Gesu Oia’ orn peenie rid He 
Acme at your dealers, or to our General ente. Ask 

Our acw Free Cetaicg, Containing also valuabie articies on 


General Agents : Kemp & wg lh mite. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
John Deere Pi Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Banctactured by DUANE 


Dibble’s Farm Seeds 


Dibbie’: Seed Potatoes — 
= Best thr rts, ae d Dent, either for cr 
grown ee 80 and Den er for cro 
ne yy i saat Jrone Sitti that were of silo. Our seed corn is of high germinati re 
tion, Fees fe Pa low. Quality very. best. Send for samples. Testit. Our 
‘Alfalfa = Glover - a 
$8 ice, 
DIIBLES iow 110 Catal talog, the oe th "igeding Farm’ Seed 
ang eee aia 





Box A, Honeaye Falla, H. Y. 


Everybody likes strawberries and to prove that our og “staan sate 
ame OF CHARGE. We — 
fruit test bed of but a dozen strawberry plants 
bay ~H —-s ve day 
e plants 
RD BELT” 
dress 
' Boz 246 Onge, Iowa. 

















CROP REPORTS 


GRAIN RESERVES-FAIRLY LARGE 
Sixteenth Annual Return of Farm Stocks—Corn Feeding Reduced, 
Leaving Heavy Stocks—Wheat Exports Light, Reserves Lib. 


eral—Oat Stocks Heaviest in Five Years—By B. W. Snow 


The 16th annual review of Ameri- 
can Agricuiturist of percentage ‘Sf 
farm stocks of the principal grains 
makes a very satisfactory showing. 
The stocks of grain still held on the 
farms are reasonably large, but not in 
any manner burdensome, and the 
values of the grains show no indica- 
tion of working lower because of the 
volume of stocks so held. 

For the last two or three years the 
stocks of grain on the farms on March 
1 have been light, so that the high 
prices prevailing at that time for 
such grains have not been of espe- 
cial benfit to the producers. This 
year we have the very satisfactory 
combination of a high plane of values 
and good farm stocks. This journal 
takes pleasure in presenting its esti- 
mate of farm stocks on March 1, 1910, 
as follows: 

Farm Stocks of mere 


ushels 

1,060, 000,000 

171,815,000 

351,269,000 
To facilitat ethe. intelligible use of 
the reports of the Orange Judd crop 
reporting bureau the following state- 
ment is presented, showing the esti- 
mated percentage of each class of 
grain on hand on March 1 for the 
past 10 years, together with the re- 
sulting number of bushels so held. 
This table will enable a comparison 
at a glance between the situation now 
and the situation as it has existed at 

this date during the past decade. 


Estimated Farm Stocks for Ten Years 
{In  aeatag of bushels.] 

a —ats— 

% Bus 


Distribution of the 

On November 1 last year American 
Agriculturist presented an estimate 
of the corn crop of the year, placing 
it at 2,741,000,000 bushels. This’ es- 
timate was made at a time when 
husking was well under way, and jit 
was confirmed by the estimate from 
the United States department of 
agriculture, which appeared some 
months tater, placing the crop at 
2,772,000,000 bushels. A year ago at 
this date theer was considerable dif- 
ference between the estimate of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist and the estimate 
of the department of agriculture as 
to the amount of corn still remaining 
in first hands, this paper placing the 
reserve so held at 869,000,000 bush- 
els, while the department of agricul- 
ture presented an estimate a few days 
later of 1,047,000,000, This was the 
first time during the period covered 
by our crop reporting bureau that 
there had ever been any substantial 
difference between the department 
figures and the figures of American 
Agriculturist. Of course, no means ex- 
ist by which the accuracy of_the two 
sets of figures can be absolutely 
checked. up. 

But the course of marketing and 
the colirse of prices between March 1 
and the period when the new corn 
crop of 1909 became available must 
be regarded as-lending their substan- 
tial support to the estimate of this 
paper iast year, because it is not rea- 
sonable to assume that had the stocks 
been above normal, as the depart- 
ment figures indicated, there ~would 
have been a shortage of corn all the 
year and a continued prevalence of 
high prices. 

Present returns of farm reserves 
show that during the 12 months end- 
ing February 28, 1910, there has been 
a decrease in distribution of corn of 
about 150,000,000 bushels, compared 
with the preceding 12 months, and 
250,000,000, compared with the dis- 
tribution during 1907-8. This short- 
age in distribution is readily ex- 
plained, and is due to the fact that 
the feeding of animals for meat dur- 
ing the past year has been on a much 
smaller scale than in recent years. 
The heavy shortage in hog supplies 
and. jthe almost equally important 
shortage in beef cattle necessarily 
means a diminttion in the amount of 
corn fed for the production of meat. 
In addition to this actual shortage of 
animals there has been considerable 


marketing of. partially fattea stock, ¥ 


which further reduced the farm con: 
sumption of corn. 

This falling off in farm consumption 
has naturaliy resulted in a farm re. 
serve this year considerably 
than that of the preceding year. Ip 
fact, the farm reserve reported thig 
year is larger than that of last by 
figure that almost exactly representg 
the decrease in farm use. 

Another factor entering into the in- 
creased reserve of corn is the fact that 
in many districts in the corn belt win. 
ter closed in before the crop wag 
entirely gathered from the fields, ang 
a very considerable portion of the 
total production stood in the fields 
during the winter, and is only now 
being husked. This is Particularly 
true in portions of Illinois, Iowa and 
Kansas, where it is frequently men- 
tioned by our reporters. ; 

The following stater.zent shows in @ 
condensed form the basis of supply 
and distribution of corn during the 
past four years, with as much ac- 
curacy as can be possible with the 
data which are available: 


Corn Consumption in 12 Months — 
{In round miiene of bushels, Mar 1 to Feb bt 
109-10 1908-9 1907-8 
Crop « 2,611 2,558 
9 960 1,210 
3,571 8,768 
= 869 960 
Distribution .2,550 2,702 2,808 
Corn in Surplus States 
There are only seven states which 
are important factors in furnishing 
corn for commercial distribution. The 
percentage of the corn crop which 
ever leaves the farm on which it is 
grown is very small, and outside of 
these seven states the amount con- 
sumed within the state is equal to or 
greater than the amount produced, 
so that when we consider the ques 
tion of the effect of supplies upon 
prices little need be noted other than 
the supply in the surplus states. 
This year it appears that the reserve 
of corn held in the seven surplus 
states excéeds the reserves so held a” 
year ago by an amount which almost 
equals the total increase in the re 
serves this year, compared with a year 
ago. In other words, in the seve 
states we now have 638,000,000 
bushels, against 490,000,000 last year, 
or an increase of 148,000,000, while 
in the total reserves of the country the 
increase over last year is only 191- 
000,000, showing that the increased 
stocks are Very largely held in th 
states that furnish the Coram ore 
supply. A year ago at this time t 
reverse was true, the shortage in sup 
ply being most severe in the district g 
of surplus production. 


Liberal Wheat Stocks 4 


The farm. reserve of wheat Om 
March 1'-is -reported . at. 49,000,080 3 
bushels moré than reported in sin 
lar position a year ago,. The tote 
reserves as estimated by our corte 
spondents is 172, bushe 
which has’ been exceeded but fot, 
times. in the last 10 years:. This 
ure may be regarded as about a ne 


-Mal reserve in comparison with t 


amounts held at the. same period 
previous. years: When coupled # 
the relatively small commercia 
stocks reported at this date, the to 5 
wheat supplies of the country cannob) 
be considered as in any way burden-§ 
some, although there is evidently @> 
sufficient quantity to meet all de] 
mands for consumption and distribu- 
tion as long.as the range of value) 
is maintained somewhere near : 
present level. Py 
The stocks of wheat held in @ 
hands a year ago at this date 
the smallest recorded in many year 
and it was pointed out at that 
that the.exports during the ae 
nine months. had been upon a vé 
liberal scale, so that but a very 82 
‘amount could be exported 4 
March 1 until the new crop was avair 
able. = 
This year:there has been somew 
of a reversal of these conditions, 4% 
the exports of wheat since July 
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fertilizers; hee enrich the earth ; 
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FARM RESOURGCES,,. 
wr ae 2 rs. 
been. upon & Very moderate  iocal situations may make stich com- good. deliveries from the United 
"Cale, Instead of having used up the parisons as are desirable, the foilow- States and effecting sales as rapidly 
“apply available for exports during ing statement of aggregate farm re- 4. pogsible. A thoroughly. equipped 
Sie first nine months of the year, we serves of grain on March 1 by states (, operative concern. would organize 
Saaye this year shipped grain abroad is presented: its business upon an. entirely different 
“gpm a scale which can be readily Parm Stocks by States March 1, 1910 posi” 


tained until the end of the pres- ’ 
Sat crop year. The percentage of last On mae = Sy any Tt, “hey At his Hamburg office he receives 
oe acid : ‘ many complaints from German im- 


i wheat crop remaining on hand 
porters over the unsatisfactory organ- 
ization of the American fruit trade 















; - New E eat 
< h 1 is reported at 23.9%, which New ee Set 


os 31 
Pigould be a percentage slightly below Pennsylvania ......... 17,458 +4 








verage for a period of ten years. 4 z ; 
Re erican Agriculturist presents the 1,44 1.608 avo PR x 200 hey woe ae 
E gilowing statement, showing the sup- , i © ee ee 
. and distribution of wheat for the "643 6834 contracted for on a rising market; 
months ending March 1, 1910: to 3.738 deliveries of old fruit when fruit from 
| supply and Distribution of Wheat 3.7 2 9,599 @ new crop is expected; moistening 
; [In millions of bushels.) 242 os of dried fruit to gain weight; ship- 
: 78 3, ments of incompletely filled boxes; 
4 Deng gk ee iter ae — gi eopestesete b4583 13, inaccurate marking of cases, The 
BE GL 1908. co csbccsesccvccsvecvecceseves 720 ge ES Be ghar. bale 5+ 12, official chemist at Hamburg, who 
ORI Ce 25 Ob PIRES OE “Oi? «= South Dakota °..:::. 26,506 15, analyzes dried apricots, says that 
i, , — ~~ papell able ee a 2, since the beginning of last Septem- 
a Washington ......--0. 687.636 ber, 65% of the samples submitted to 
‘ Geperta, 1009-10 s+... SSSR KS MEE ¥ 7 him proved good and 35% were re- 
Fg foe, Sa fused because of the excessive amount 

cae itocks, March 1, 191 DUE srcccvsesas 060,405 = 171,815 of sulphurous acid 

i Total tS eee ee) Normal Oats Reserve Imports of fresh apples into Ham- 
- @ For the first time since 1907 there burg increased from 132,000 tons in 
It will be noted, of course, that in is a normal situation in the supply of 1905 to 180,000 tons in 1908; but of 
this analy sis oan — an excess oats. The farm reserve is represent- this business- the United States se- 
Ss gupply of » ,000, pushels above the ed at 351,000,000 bushels, or 35.8% of cured only a small share, and that on 


: 2d facts of distribution. Under a a he a 7 
% emery conditions, this would be a ‘he —ninegeomyg ox a ~— sapere Phe per- a decreasing scale. Mr Skinner favors 
variation sufficiently large to cast prt Targhe mn a a cee ae che the development of the trade in some 
. some doubts -— the accuracy either volume of grain on hand has been such way that American fruit grow- 
of the present farm reserve or upon ¢éxceeded but three times in the past ©TS May co-operate and have their 
the correctness of the previous crop 49 years, own selling agent in Hamburg and 
ye 


Simone erence aan cael —_ other large points for distribution of 








oe : = . the actual go.ds to retail dealers, or 
distribution was to be expected. A > 
year ago both farm and commercial To Increase Fruit Exports perhaps to large and _ responsible 
stocks were depleted almost to the —— > 
irreducible minimum, prior to the Germany buys fruits in foreign The Effect of Nitrogen applied in 


harvesting of the crop of 1909. Prices ooyntries with an avera : 
[a high,~the demand for wheat e a ge annual the form of nitrate of soda as a top- 


: = value of 22 million dollars. This in- dressing on July 8, 1907, in some 

4 e anent, - 
il ts acnuien tt ous be aaety ome cludes both fresh and dried fruits, a Pennsylvania experiments, was plain- 
gncounted and uncountable nooks considerable portion being secured in ly evident before the close of August 
and corners where small stocks ac- the United States. Consul General and during the remainder of the sea- 
qumulate. Granaries were swept clean, Skinner, located at Hamburg, is gon. In the following spring the trees 
warehouses emptied, mill supplies favorably impressed with the idea, on the nitrogen plats leafed out much 
aoe ee ae ne ual reeceve sy «somewhat discussed, of creating a greener than those in the other plats 
Wheat that we have experienced in co-operative society of Pacific coast and continued to show the same 
many years. growers, these provided with consid- marked difference previous to the 
When the new crop became avail- erable capital to ship, store and mar- second application of nitrate of soda, 
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BEFORE AND AFTER RENOVATING A NEGLECTED APPLE TREE 


One of the most useful lessons taught at the agricultural extension school at Amesville, O, was the reno- 
Vation of neglected orchard trees, The picture at the left shows the class in horticulture taking instruction while 


"the work is being done. At the right is seen the tree after the dead wood, the interfering branches and the 
' Suckers have been removed. 






























oleae ape Bi ge ie Meg ny ket American fruit in Hamburg. He late in May. ‘These results suggest 
ime these depleted, uncaunted reserve believes that through some such the possible desirability of delaying 
Bf 8, and for many months the method Better prices would be re- soluble applications of nitrogen, such 
© Wheat crop disappeared in a manner Célved by American producers. as nitrate of soda, until the season's 
4 Which market observers found it “For example,” he said, “American growth sis ‘well’ advanced, but not 
~y = to ene. The fact apples are shipped to Hamburg and completed. At this time the plant’s 
+ ply Seen ge sold at auction for the account of supply ~of stored food is about ex- 
Sand cécetrn atl over , ee coun. Commission firms. The buyers who haysted, 
try which had been depleted in the assemble are acquainted with each 

Search for crain prior to the new crop. other, and it would be surprising The Four Essentials in making 
There js always, at any time, a very ather than the contrary, if. they good butter are clean stables, clean 
iderable amount . of wheat in should fail to keep the level of their cows, eléan utensils and clean food. 

























= and the family flour barrel, commission merchants without facil- private customers near home: We 


h cannot be accurately measured, 
Which of necessity increases and ‘8 for cold storage, without any make about 40 pounds of butter a 


ases in volume, in accordance deep interest in holding or disposing week end use butter color at the rate 
conditions governing the grain ©°f their, stock in accordance with of a teaspoonful to 25 pounds, None 
de some ca¥efully considered plan, are but vegetable coloring is used.—[Jos- 
, order that those interested in+ concerned : principally in obtaining eph Armstrong; Green County, N Y¥. 
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ss of distribution between the offers as low as possible; and the .The best way to market is among | 
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F interested in our FREE 
I fees - called “ BETTER EAN UINDe 
It tells all about— 








Alfalfa Making Hay 

Dairying Fighting Frost. 
Seed Wheat Silos 

| Corn Crops Cultivation 

Stock Feeding Cotton Crops 

i) Art of Plowing Soil Fertility 

} Boll Weevil Gasolene Enginas 

| 


Controlling Weeds Adjusting Plows 


Hired Help 
Costs Big Money 


Your land is high priced and hired help expensive. 
There is only one way to make big moncy—use im- 
plements thet cut down the cost of your crops. Isn't 
jit true that when you break something on a plow it 
jis carly always a cast part? Wherever strain comes 
on a John Deere Plow there you will find steel—tool 
Teke any plow that has had hard work for 
ve years, put it along side of a John Deere which 
been in service that long—and see the difference. 
is no paint to cover up poor material. 
can see the wear and the defects. The Joba 
will be solid, staunch and ready for the bard- 
job. “Then you begin to know that quality couats. 
i You can take pride in owning a John Deere= 
—s the standerd plow of the world for 
3 two generations. 
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——4| We will send you the 80-page, Mus- 
itrated book free if you write and ask 
Package No. 37 

Mention the package number sure, then 
} you will get exactly the right stuff 


DEERE & COMPANY, MOLINE, 111. 


The FARMERS’ GARDEN 
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GETTING READY FOR CROPS 


i o s 
Why hesitate one minute? 
Your commonsense tells you to get the roofing 
made of Trinidad Lake asphalt. Nature gives it water- 
proofing qualities that man has never equaled. 


Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


is made of Trinidad Lake asphalt. There are no secret 
materials in it. There’s wool-felt for foundation, and 
mineral surface (on some) for finish. The Trinidad Lake 
asphalt is the life and backbone. It prevents cracks and 
breaks ;-.does away with leaks and repairs, and makes 
Genasco last longer than any other roofing. 

Write for the Good Roof Guide Book, and find out more about Genasco; get 


samples too. Mineral or smooth surface. Look for the trade-mark at your 
dealer’s, and insist on Genasco, A written guarantee—if you want it. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


Largest produeers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York San Francisco Chicago 
Cross-section, Genasco Stone-surface Ready Roofing 


EES EAE OSES Gravel 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
= Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 
‘Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
== Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt _ 
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RAPEVINE 


Large stock. Best varieties. Best grade. 
Guaranteed true. We invite correspond- 
ence from parties intending to plantin 
large quantities. 
Special Offer. 

We will send, tpaid, 10 strong, hardy 
two-year-old GRAPEVINES—best varie- 
ties, red, white and black—for $1.00. 
Catalogue and price-list free. 

T. S. HUBBARD COMPANY 


rive alot of new sorts for 

al with every order I fill. 
Grand Big Catalog 
Illustrated with over 


700 engravings of vegetables 
and flowers. Send yours and 
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Quick Rotation for Corn 
M. G, EKAINS, ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


Recently when in Delaware EB. W. 


‘Jenkins of Kent county told me his 


corn-growing method, which will in- 
terest farmers who are on the lookout 
for short cuts, labor and cost savers, 
etc. Mr Jenkins wanted to get the 
largest number of crops off a given 
field in a certain time and with the 
least amount of labor. This is how 
he did it: 

In 1908 he applied i200 pounds T- 
6-5 commercial fertilizer to the field, 
which was thoroughly prepared and 
planted with early potatoes. The crop 
was well tended through the growing 
season, and was harvested the last 
week of June. The crop of 70 bar- 
rels sold in Dover at $2.25 a barrel. 
The following week the field was har- 
rowed and sown with timothy and 
red clover, without the addition of any 
more fertilizer. In June of 1909 the 
hay -was harvested; a little more than 
three tons to the acre at $18 a ton. 
The land was plowed during the first 
week in July and sown to Bristol corn, 
a flinty variety, which would be 
classed among the dents at corn 
shows. This variety, Mr Jenkins says, 
is an exceptionally useful one for 
Silage because of its wide blades and 
the closeness with which the erect 


the corn realize about double thé cos 
rent price. After the wheat ig.sa 
moved next summer Mr Jenkins 
apply a liberal dressing of stable y 
nure and plow for clover-and : 
again, thus completing the rotation, | 
Buy Fertilizers on Merit Only _ 
{From Page 407.] ss 
56%. The average composition of home | 
mixtures was of nitrogen 4.067, phogul 
phoric acid 9.59, potash 9.75, and their 
“valuation” was much closer to cogg: 
than was the case with average fagem 
tory-mixed goods; the home mixtures | 
were also richer in nitrogen and pope 
ash. . 
The table here quoted shows thag™ 
the 10 richest brands of phosphates) 
cost only $6 a ton more than a let of @ 
the poorest brands, but that the latter — 
contained only $13 worth of plant foog) § 
to the ton, whereas the better gradag e 
show an average “valuation” of $2732 7 
per ton, or the better phosphates fun 
nished their potash at 4 cents ana” 
phosphoric acid at 5 cents, and their = 
nitrogen around 25 cents per pound, @ 
whereas in the poorer phosphates the = 
nitrogen cost two to three times as > 
much. be 
Still more astonishing are the dif. ™ 
ferences between the various groups @ 
of brands of the high-grade special | 
fertilizers. In the best of these the @ 





Amount of Plant Food Purchasable for $50 in Superphosphates 


Nitrogen, Available a. 


phos acid 
First 10 brands 
Next 10 " 
” 11 
10 
9 
10 
10 
8 
11 
6 
First 10 
Next 


Dealers av -Station av Nitrogen, 
price p ton val p ton cost p ib 
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wo Crape Vine Specialists 
058 CENTRAL AVE., FREDONIA, B. ¥. 
Established 43 yrs. 
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AT A BIG SAVING TO YOU 
Good Stock has been scarce for the past few years, 
yet we offer best varieties at one-third off. Our Big 4is a 
money-making collection. Plant Pears now—Bartlett and 
the favorite Beurre Boso—exceptionally fine and the genu- 
ine. Plums and Peaches, except ours, have nearly doubled 
in price. Our Peaches are grown from buds from bearing 
trees. Many growers claim this point—few actually do it. 
Big savings on alllines. You will be convinced if you 
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Nitrogenous Superphosphates 


Phos acid, % Potash, % 
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Send for Picture Catalogue 


illustrations of prize fruit and our bargain 
also breeders of prize Hampshire Des 


Bene REGoRvs SEED 
Rees 


fresh and pure, and sold at 
@ reasonable price. Try them this year. 
Gregory's Improved Crosby Egyptian Beet 


the darkest and earliest beet ever introduced. 
great favorite among market gardeners. 








"s Improved Danvers Carrot 
is a rich, dark orange in color, and a at 
favorite. The largest and best English eoes 
are purchasing quantities of this seed from us, 
Write for a copy of our 
beautiful new catalogue, 
the most valuable book 


WHEELS, FREIGHT PAID $8.75, te 4 Bamy Wheels 
Stool Tires. With Rubber Tires, 915.90. I 





for farmers and market 
gardeners ever given away. 


F” 4.1.4. tregory & Son, Marblehead, Mass 








When You Write Advertisers nat" ur saveriere ite t 
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where their replies 
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We have put up for advertising purposes the biggest collection of choice 
Flower Seeds, and the largest number of collections of seeds ever prepared by 
any one house to our know e. We are determined that our seeds Shall demon- 
strate what they can do in every possible American garden spot the coming sum- 
mer. We know what they are. e want you and your flower-loving neigh- 
aes os now too. ont propose aot our eantitel, collections of seeds = our 

v or us this year through your kind words and their beauty. ere is 
the sollection we are almost giving away. : 





These Seeds Are 


ALL YOURS 





ease you and 
aeec chver to ff 
— and cost of shipping to you. 
The first to order will also receive our Big Surprise Offer whereby you may easily turn 

& pretty penny. Send only 20c in stamps or silver, but send it today. Address 


| PEOPLE'S SEED CO., 17 LYMAN ST., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Special Manures or High Grade Fertilizers 


ears cling to the stalks, thus prevent- 
ing breakage in harvesting. 

The corn crop was harvested the 
last week of October and the ground 
prepared at once for fall wheat by 
harrowing and fertilizing with 600 
pounds of a 3-6-5 formula. As is cus- 
tomary, 32 rows of corn were brought 
together to form the shock rows. An 
excellent stand of wheat has been se- 
eured. Mr Jenkins has not at this 
writing finished husking, but he esti- 
mates the yield at 60 to 70 bushels 
shelled corn to the acre. At present 
prices this would sell for 50 cents a 
bushel, but a more profitable method 
of marketing has been adopted.. The 
eorn is being fed to hogs, which are 
expected to increase the value greatly. 
If the present price of pork continues 
until the hogs are sold, the corn will 
have been marketed at about $1 a 
bushel. 

‘ By this system economies have been 
secured in labor, fertilizing and meth- 
ods. of marketing, for a.crop each of 
potatoes, hay and corn has been se- 
cured within two years, and the land 
sown to wheat for next season, with 
only two plowings, and with only two 
applications of fertilizer. More than 
that, the land has been improved by 
the clover-timothy sod plowed under, 


and still further, the hogs will make, 


ceeds the station valuation”). 


4s 
Cost exceeds 


Cost, ; 
“valuation™ 9 


Potash, % per ton 


5.92 
6.13 
5.92 
5.92 


6.4 b 3 = 
6.40 . ; e 
6.50 E 3 
difference between cost and “vale 
uation” is only 20 to 25%, whereaa® 
the brands at the foot of the tabley 
show a difference of over 50%. ; 
cost of nitrogen in the better brands] 
was only 22 cents, whereas in tie@ 
poorer brands of these so-called Spey 
cial manures the cost of nitrogen Tam 
up to 69 cents,.or more than three® 
times as much, making the same 4 
lowance for phosphoric acid and pe 
ash in all cases. a 
Prices for commercial fertilize®s 
at the west and south are 
dently 50 cents to $2 per ton high 
this season than a year ago, for sé 
brands of same analysis upon 
terms. In the middle states and N 
England the general rule now is 
charge the same prices as preval 
a@ year ago, especially where fa m 
show a determination to. resist 
advance. ; ; 
Taking the Connecticut stations © 
ports as a basis, we estimate that 
quality and price of fertilizer sold 
that state (this season will coms 
with the /past six years as 3 
(the figures show average ComPOS#™ 
of all commercial fertilizers of 
class sold in Connecticut each 
average cost per ton to the fa 
and by what per cent such cost 
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G. K. MAURICE, NEW YORK 





There is ‘nO reason why anybody 
ghould have trouble in growing 
strawberries. With any ordinary, good 
garden. soil placed where both the 
air and water drainage are good, the 
strawberry will thrive, provided it 
gets only ordinary cultural care at 
© the important times of its life. The 
=. ground should be plowed as soon as 
ae)~—Ssgrowth starts in the spring, and if 
one wants avoid a lot of work, 
perhaps the best- way is to let the 
land lie for several weeks afier it is 
plowed and harrowed, so as to give 
all the weed seeds a chance to sprout. 
Bach week after the first harrowing 
has been done a weeder or a spike- 
tooth harrow should be run over the 
the surface to kill these weeds 
- while they are in the sprouting stage. 
The weeder is the better tool for this 
purpose, because it does not stir very 
deeply, and there is not as much 
packing of the soil as with the har- 
row. 
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Care of the Plants 


While this work is being done on 
the field or bed the plants may be 
kept in a separate bed heeled in 
rather closely together. Before they 
are heeled in, however, they should 
have been trimmed, that is, all the 
dead leaves should be cut off and the 
roots shortened to about the -width 

= of a man’s hand, or even a little less. 
: * ’ In the nursery bed where they are 
7 kept they will form large quantities 

of new roots and will be ready for 
immediate action when put in their 
permanent quarters. 

Between the middle and latter part 
of May the strawberry plants may be 
set. Rows are usually 30 to 36 inches 
a apart and plants 15 to 18 inches 
1 asunder dn the rows. Some growers 
prefer to plant a sort of double row 
= -with the plants 18 inches apart in 
> each row, but the two rows about 6 

inches apart, the plants in one row 
placed opposite the spaces in the 
other. 

If a good rotation has been prac- 
ticed, the strawberries will follow po- 
fatoes very nicely and use to good 
advantage the surplus fertilizer left 
ever. It is never safe to plant straw- 
» berries on a newly turned sod,~be- 

eause of the fondness of grubs of va- 
rious kinds for the strawberry. At 
least when the grass is removed the 
grubs have to eat whatever is 

“ae©=Cfsi«‘élanted =©Corn is often used to fol- 
Fs rm low grass and potatoes to follow corn. 
¥ » if thought necessary a light dressing 
“ | - of 100 to 200 pounds of a complete 
| fertilizer may be given in the rows, 
}. but if the potatoes have been liberally 
— fertilized then this may be omitted 


Details of Setting 


e 3 The plants should be set so the 
2 crowns are level with the surface, 
2 - nid the roots must be packed firmly in 
: the soil. If set too high they will 
dry out; if set too low they will decay. 
It is thought desirable by most grow- 
ems to prevent any fruiting the first 
= ear, but where plants occupy a 
> Wursery bed as indicated, they. may 
a = be allowed to bear fruit the first year. 
The amount will not be great but it 
Will be worth while. 
Fy | If the plants are grown in the or- 
a dinary way and put direct in the field 
= Without having been in the nursery 
ed it is probably desirable always 
to snip off the flower stems a8 soon as 
they appear. As soon as the plants 
have been set the field should be cul- 
. fivated with a fine-tooth cultivator 
» *t shallow or preferably with a 
_ Weeder which has some teeth removed 
®ver the rows. Cultivation should be 
Siven each week until well along in 
season, that is, until the ground 
® well covered with the new plants 
t come from the runners. The 
amount of -work‘in cultivating will 
" Mot be nearly as great as by the early 
§ Method of setting, principally _be- 
: with the early setting there is 
- fertain amount of neglect due to 
™sh of spring work-and the de- 
made by other a. 
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Do you want your watches delivered this way? 


; Cesena American knows that Waltham Watches are good 
watches. 

A watch should always be bought from a responsible jeweler. 
Jewelers are educated-in watch-making. They can see if a watch 
is in the same perfect condition as when it left the factory and 
can detect and remedy any little accidental defect it may have 
received in transportation, as well as regulate it to your personal 
habit and occupation. 

Moreover, the Waltham Watch Company will guarantee 
oer Waltham Watch sold by a recognized watchmaker or 
jeweler. 

Never buy a watch, Waltham or any other, except from a 
jeweler. 

Mail order houses are not, in our opinion, properly equipped 
to handle good watches. 

The Waltham Watch Company. 5 will not guarantee watches 
Bonght from such concerns. 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 
WALTHAM, MASS. . 





Send for the ‘‘ Perfected American Watch,’’ our book about watches. 
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LOWERS it is possible to produce you able to appreciate the difference 
in seeds? If so, you should read THs BurRPeEz ANNUAL FOR 1910,—our 
complete canaleg ¢ of ae pages, with hundreds of illustrations and colored plates 
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or for that matter any size erop are easily and perfectly handled with 


the Johnston Mower. 


They are easy to opera 


draft—thus easy on man and team. 


The Lever-Fold Mower enables the operator to lift the cutting-bar 


You not only get more Mower quality with a 
Johnston, but you get more hay—for they ‘‘ cut all the hay.’’ The 
Johnston Mowers are made to cut any kind of grass—every kind, on 
either level or uneven ‘ground. 
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to a full or partially vertical position, and to lower again without leav- 


ing his seat, by the use of the foot or hand levers. Is thrown in or out 


of gear automatically or at will of the operator. 


Other features: High, broad rimmed wheels; wide, light, yet strong 
main frame; dust-proof roller bearings; horizontal crank shaft; gear- 
ing, which is always in mesh, is back of main axle—gives balance. 
The fact is, space prevents giving all exclusive features, but you 


should send for our special Mower booklet and catalog. 


We alse make a one-horse Mower (No. 11) for small farms, ore 7 
chards, lawns, and parks. n 

The name Johnston, remember, stands for independence—It has @Q 
‘*Be an independent farmer.”” 


t connections. 
gi iedaw x gr It’s FREE. 


Drop postal today for 1910 illustrated catalog. 
THE JOHNSTON HARVESTER COMPANY 


Special booklet sent on request 


Box 102-M, BATAVIA, NEW YORE 
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Our Guarantee 


is just as big and b 


road as YOU 


choose to’ make it. 


“SCA LECIDE” 


aptio’ to your fruit trees will absolutely kill SAN JOSE SCALE and all Fungous troubles 
e in the dormant 


sak 


B. G. PRA’ 


season. 
half. 


Five years of proofs. 
ls, 50c. per 


; 10 gal. cans, $6.00; 
bur “CARBO 


INE” at 


30c. pe 


6 gal. cans, $3.25; 
: gallon’ is the 


ST., NEW YORE CiTY 


: In barrels and . 
cans, , y t cpeap of 
of ANYTHING ELSE Send today for free Booklet, “Orchard Insurance.” 
TT COMPANY, Mfg. Chemists. 50 CHURCH 








Watson 4-ROW Potato Sprayer 
foliage, 


King and other sprayers. 


ut al reaches bugs, 
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FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 10 Eleventh St., Elmira, N.Y. 
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COLD MEDAL 
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Louis. 
improvement in ‘culti- 
vators,combining ever 


to dif sy es. 
Thousands in use. M’fr’s of all kind of Ag’r’l Im- 
plements. ts wanted ; w: r. 
The Hench & Dromgold Co., Mirs., York, Pa. 
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A SUBSTITUTE 
For Bordeau) 
| sapseiteemesie ee gomez corre 


ts, Write to-day for fullinformation. 
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B. G; PRATT CO., 


50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 





BELLMATH FARMS, 


PRRE FROM BLIGHT OR SCAB. 
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GEED POTATOES 


SENNETT, Wi. Y. 


We have the Sir Walter Raleigh, trne to name and 
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Ask abont our herd of GUERNSEY CATTLE. Bulls 
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Conquering Fruit Pests 


Fruit and_ vegetable growers have 
learned that a very small expenditure 
of money for spraying apparatus in- 
sures not- only a good yield, but a 
superior quality of the crop because 
of the absence of insect injury. They 
find that apparatus always pays for 
itself in a short time tlgwough the sav- 
ings of produce. They recognize that 
to let the initial expense of a spray 
pump stand in the way of sound 
crops, whether these crops. promise 
to be large or small, is a penny-wise, 
pound-foolish policy. 

One of the most important insecti- 
cides used for all insects that chew 
the leaves, green stems’ or fruit is 
arsenate of lead. This effective prep- 
aration combines almost every virtue 
that can be expected in a spray. It 
remains in suspension without stir- 


ring, it does not clog the pump, never’ 
scorches or burns even the most deli- ° 


cate foliage, and it does the work for 
which it is used, namely, preventing 
insect injury by destroying the insect. 
Not its least ‘valuable feature ‘is its 
ability to stick well to the leaves in 
spite of heavy-~ rain. 





To Improve Potato Yields—Select a 
number of ideal shaped tubers of ideal 
size. All should be of as nearly the 
same’ size as possible. Cut these in 
quarters and plant them in a small 
patch by themselves in one corner of 
the field. The patch planted with this 
select seed should be about one-tenth 
the size of the area of the crop ordi- 
narily grown. In the fall dig this 
select patch by hand, laying the tubers 
out separately by the side of each hill. 
Go over the patch and take out the 
low-yielding, poor hills, placing the 
tubers from these with the lot for 
general sale. Then go over the patch 
more carefully and select the very best 
hills as regards yield and desirability 
of product. From these best hills se- 
lect tubers to plant a similar selection 
patch the next year. The good tubers 
from the remaining good hills save 
for the seed to plant the general crop. 
Continue this protess every year, 
planting a select patch with select 
seed, and from this select” patch get- 
ting seed for another select patch 
and a general crop.-Such selection will 
give, if carried out, greatly increased 
yield.—[Prof H. J. Webber, State Col- 
lege of Agrieulture, NY. / 


Starting Strawberries-—After testing 
both fall and spring setting of straw- 
berries, I consider that plants set in 
the spring do best in this section. To 
set in the fall will, of course, lessen 
spring -work, and if the season. is 
favorable plants will get a very good 
start before winter sets in, but the 
chances are against them, as_ there 
may come a late drouth, followed by 
hard freezes, under which conditions 
plants will heave out of the ground 
unless heavily mulched,. Furthermore, 
the snows and heavy rains of late win- 
ter pack the land down hard around 
fall set plants. This is a disadvantage. 
I prefer to have lands in good shape 
for planting by March 20, as it is very 
important to set as early as possible, 
so as to get ahead of dry weather and 
permit early cultivation to hold weeds 
in check. As a general rule, it is not 
safe to set -strawberries later than 
May 1 in this section. The land 
should be in good shape and marked 
off 3x3% feet and planted accordingly. 
Cultivating should begin as seon as 
the plants are set and be kept up 
throughout.the growing season. I 
plow both ways until runners begin 
to interfere, then give up the narrow 
way and establish a matted_row a foot 
wide, thus leaving 2% feet for con- 
tinual cultivation. The hoe is used 
very freely, and all ‘weeds and grass 
kept down. A. disk. cutter is a good 
tool to attach to a one-horse culti- 
vator for cutting surplus runners. 
When the first hard freeze comes in 
the fall the patch is well mulched 
with grain straw and left until spring, 
when it is a good plan to go over the 
field with a fork and remove part of 
the mulch from the rows, so as to 
prepare for gathering the crop.—[bB. 
D, Hudgens, Warren County, Ky. 
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HURST SPRAYERS} 


On Free Trial *o“one" 
bank deposit. Shipped to you at dealers’ 
prices. We pay freight. 


This Machine 
Sprays Anything 


Potatoes, orchards, vineyards, truck, etc. 
Cheap in price, light, strong and durable, 
High pressure from big wheel. Puslies 
, a8 it is well-balanced. Vapor spray; 
revents blight, scab, rot and bugs. 
ubles sro. Brass ball-valves, 
brass plunger, strainer, etc. Guaranteed 


SHIPPED ON FREE TRIAL 


_ ith i 
Sprayers with your money iu your pock 

and then if you buy, pay as out of the 
Don’t pay the deal- 
er’s profit, but Order direot from 
us and get wholesale prices. The 
Hurst orse-Power Sprayer 
(shown below) is for large fruit, * 
ape and potsto growers. “No 
ree too high, no field too big for 
this ki of sprayers.’ Fitz ~- All 

Barrel fits any barrel or tank, 

Furnished piain, on barrel or on wheels. 

High pressure, perfect agitation, easy to 

operate. @rass bali valves, plunger, 

automatic strainer, ctc. Write to-day 

and tell us which 

——“wa~g machine you are in- 

Pq terested in—and you'll 

pet our Catalog of all- 

inds-of-sprayers ($3 

to $100), spraying- 

ide, and special 

sprayer Offer for 

first id cach locality 

# this season. Do it 


H. L. Hurst Mig.’ Co. 
115 North St., Canton, Ohis 
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Send postal and see how larger and 


Better Fruit, 


Larger and 


Better Vegetables and 
Freedom from Insects 


are secured by using 


Bowker’s 
“Pyrox” 


It. kills all leaf-eating in- 
sects, caterpillars, etc.,. pre- 
vents unsightly blemishes; 
also improves color ofapples, 
pears, peaches, etc., It in- 
creases yield of potatoes and 
vegetables. Enough to make 
gals. solution $1.75. Book- 
et free.- No experiment. 
Introduced 1898. 


898. 
BO lnsecticide Co. ’ 
. 4 Boit ™ 
Aliso Specialties for Scale Insects, 


etc.’ Bring all your outdoor “Bug” 
troubles to us. 














N. WERTHEIMER & SONS” 
IND., he 
se 


LIGONIER, 


are offering their choice selections of all k 

of seeds, Such as Clovers, Alfalfa, 
Crimson Clover, 

Grass, Hairy Vetches; Orchard Grass, ® 

kinds of grain and field seeds which we bu 

from the farming community and sel! direct 

the farmers: Prices and samples on applica 


tion. - We deliver the seeds, freight prepaid, @ é 


your nearest railroad station. 


N. WERTHEIMER & SONS, LIGONIER, 





' 


whee § ‘Trees by hand, potatoes by 
power. Oldest and best. Over 1000 in use. Always 
perfect satisfaction. Don’t buy till you get my catalog: 


THOMAS PEPPLER, Box 36, . 
When You Write his journal 
Advertisers on ier 8 
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BON THE FARM 





a and Peas for Forage 


To get forage for early spring is 
a problem Some dairymen have solved 
ji in the use of rye, followed later by 
gats and Canadian field peas. If al- 
faifa has been hospitably received it 
will‘'take care of most of -the forage 
problems. But few have tried it or 
induced it. to grow as it does not 
enter very largely into eastern dairy- 
ing. 


Iam discussing oats and peas again 
because a Phelps county. (N Y) corre- 
gpondent, who has eight cows, with 
only a small field of three acres, wants 


gome early forage, and a. New York 
Sfarmer in Suffolk county writes for 
help out of the same difficulty. One 
of them asks if he can seed rye in the 
early spring so as to get rye in the 
spring 1 am afraid not. Rye to be 
satisfactory should be seeded in the 
fall. It will then be ready early in 
the spring. and can either ‘be pastured 
or used for selling, the latter being 
by. far the better ‘method. In both 
cases I think oats and Canadian field 
peas will meet the needs better than 
any other crop The land should be 
plowed as soon as dry enough, and the 
peas and oats planted quite early. 
About two bushels oats and one of 
peas to each acre will be right. In 
order to lengthen the feeding period 


the seedings may be made a week or 
10 days apart; using one-third of the 
area for each seeding. The crop will 
not then all mature at the same time, 


thus extending the period over which 


the oats and peas can be used. If all 
is not consumed, make the rest into 
hay for use anytime. For early feed 
this is about the best crop that one 
can sow, if there is not rye already 
growing 


Silage from Cowpeas and Sorghum 


My good friend Carr down in Mary- 
Jand will in the end get best results 
from silage if he uses.corn. I have 
tried cowpeas and sorghum; the crops 
he wants to raise, and I have tried a 
good many other crops, but for the 
most satisfactory silage made in the 
most economical way I have yet to 
learn of any crop that is superior to 
corn. Cowpeas can be used with corn, 
just the same as with sorghum. In 
either case I prefer to grow the corn 
alone or the sorghum alone in its own 
Place, and to grow cowpeas elsewhere 
than the two together. Then when 
these are put in the silo, one or two 
loads of corn or sorghum can be run 
through the cutter, and this followed 
with the cowpeas. They will mix all 
right in the silo, and even if they are 
not just exactly the same in all spots 
they will be mixed by the tirfie they 


© are fed. 


Thave tried running both corn and 


¥ 
»t0wpeas through the silage cutter at 
> the same 


time. There is really’ no 
trouble in doing this, except the diffi- 


; eens it in getting both feeds at the same 


FIELD AND FURROW 


time to the silage cutter. It can be 
done all right, but it adds somewhat 
to the: trouble. I have known people 
to do this enthusiastically for a year 
or two, but they soon dropped hack to 
the old way of just simply corn. I 
think one of the criticisms that might 
be advanced against present silage 
methods is in cutting the corn when it 
is too green. Corn for the Silage 
should be mature. Of course, not dead 
and dry, but very much more mature 
than the custom back there a_ few 
years ago. When fairly mature corn 
will keep well, and it will provide the 
cheapest food outside of alfalfa that 
can anywhere be grown. 
Beginning with Broom Corn 

A Pennsylvania farmer, who says he 
is a reader of the Old Reliable, asks 
for information about raising broom 
corn, He wants to know the time to 
plant, how to cultivate, the amount of 
seed per acre, the best soil for the 
crop and then something about the 
curing. Well, the best soil is a well- 
drained, rich loam. Prepare the 
ground just as you would for corn. If 
the soil is poor, then it will pay to 
fertilize with stable manure. Just be- 
fore planting see that the ground has 
been freshly harrowed to make certain 
that all weeds have been destroyed. A 
good time to plant is about the time 
or soon after corn is planted. 

Seeding in drills is generally recom- 
menéded, although hill culture is some- 
times. practiced. The rows may be 3 
or 3% feet apart and the seed drilled 
to stand 6 to 8 inches apart in the 
row. On rich land the stalks can be as 
close as 3 or 4 inches apart. When 
planted in hills six to eight seeds are 
put in each hill, and these spaced 16 
to 18 inches in the row. This will 
require about two quarts seed an 
acre. The start is, very slow at first, 
and frequent shallow cultivation must 
be persisted in, so that weeds cannot 
gain a foothold to crowd out or 
smother the broom corn crop. 

To harvest for brush take the crop 
about when the seed is in its dough 
state. The stalks of each two rows are 
bent diagonally toward ®each other, 
with the bend made about 3 feet from 
the ground. The curing should be 
done under a shed, if such is available, 
When green brush is brought directly 
from the field it must be cured in thin 
layers. If the weather is such that 
brush can be cured for a day in the 
sun, deeper layers can be resorted to 
in the shed.—[C. W. B. 

Salt Varies with Market — The 
amount of salt required for butter 
depends somewhat upon the market 
for which it is intended. In general, 
it varies but little at _the different 
creameries of the country. lowa 
state college requires dairy. students 
to salt ~ butter at the rate of five 
pounds of salt to 100 pounds of but- 
ter. This is at the rate of 1 1-5 ounces 
per peund, and is probably about the 
average used at all creameries. 
Some use more salt, even as high as 
seven pounds per 100 pounds of but- 
ter; and some few as low as four 
pounds. 














A Big, Powerful Car , 
For $1,000 


The four Overland factories, em- 
ploying 4,000 men, turn out 125 Over- 
Jands daily. Dealers’ orders for this 
year call for $24,000,000 worth of Over- 
lands. 

Of these, Texas takes 1,500, Kansas 
1,000, Iowa 1,000, Nebraska 750. Yet 
the Overland is but two years old. 

This wonderful car is now outselling 
all others. And the multiplied output, 
in. the last year alone, has cut the cost 
20 per cent. 

No other maker now attempts to give 
what the Overland gives for the money. 


> . . 
Simplicity 

The 25 horsepower Overland now sells 
for $1,000. It has a 102-inch wheel base, 
power for every requirement, and a pos- 
sible speed of 50 miles an hour. Never 
has such a car sold for this money 

But the car’s main attraction is its 
simplicity. It operates by pedal con- 
trol—a method as simple as walking. A 
10-year-old child can operate and care 
for it, for the car is almost trouble- 
proof. 

This car has won a perfect score in a 
10,000 mile non-stop run. 

A 40 horsepower Overland, with a 
112-inch wheel base, sells now for 
$1,250. 


The 


’ 
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Amazing Success 


The sensational success of the Over- 
land is due to simplicity and. to econ- 
omy. In sections where Overlands are 
known, no other car has any chance to 
compete with them. 





The modest price, the utter sim- 
plicity,. the low cost of upkeep, appeal 
to all buyers... This is the car that 


nearly every man prefers. 

Now we have dealers everywhere, #0 
the Overlands this year will be in every 
community. 


Two Free Books 


The new Overland catalog and “The 
Wonderful Overland Story” will both be 
sent free on request. .They are pe 
most fascinating books ever publis' 
on motor cars. Please send us thig 
coupon today for them. 








The Willys-Overland Company C100 
Toledo, Ohio 
Licensed Under Selden Patent. 


Please send me the two books free. 
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Price, $1,000. 
base. One or two rumble seats or Toy 
Tonneau at small additional price. 





Free and Clear to Your 
Depot on 30 Days’ Trial 


ES et 


CAMPBELL CO 
St. Paul, Mina. 





25 h. p.—102-inch wheal 
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STARTING 


We Offer You $500 


Ss 


To Name This Corn 


Who is going to name Mr, Salzer’s latest in Seed Corn? Who 
wants $500 in in exchange ~s ae = Tp ee a word or =— 
wii guggest decided superiority o’ * corn 
So little of this strange breed of aan euee now in existence 
ie at any price. Orders cannot be 
Jed till 1911. Meanwhile Mr. Salzer is bending every 
effort toward getting a good mame for this extra- 
ordinary corn. 

Tell us now—if Fy should Ratepeetediy w the 
most valuable of varieties of seed corn this year, 
what would you nameit? It may be worth many dol- 
lars to Remember, neither you nor we are to 

. J. Esch, ‘Congressman of Wisconsin, 

cultural as: University of Wis- 

alvert, U. 8. Customs, LaCrosse, are 

the . The mame you "have in mind may strike the 

offic al udges just right. The contest will run only a short 

time, so enter at once. Win the big prize. You have much 

to gain by acting on this A ances immediately. Costs not 
&@ penny to enter the contest. 


On pages 161402 of catatog will be 
found full particulars regarding the most 
remarkable breed of oats ever sown— 
“Rejuvenated White Bonanza.” Write 
to-night for the 1910 Salzer Seed, Plant 
and Tool Catalog. Enclose 4c postage 
if you want a sample of “Nameless” 
Corn. But you can send a name 
even if you don’t send fora sample. 
Contest closes May 10, 1910. 
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ve yet to prove a source 
ef disap ppointment to anybody. They 
1; ae prot quickly, grow rapidly. aaa 
+ Itis a positive fact that 
oats, ba 
Savers and vegetable 

your yields from m sete 100%: This has been 
proven thousands of times by ourcustom- 
ers, for Salzer’s seeds never fai!. 


John A. Salzer Seed Co. 


141 &. Sth St., La Crosse, Wis. 


10 GOLDEN EASTER POST CARDS GIVEN! 


describe embossing to ap io thoes coats we want Da ou must see them in their 

~~ preciate them. These Gold Cards ome the newest, richest, most 

ee send pee ee LF stan sto weer RO se — = You 
° e 

a yond wave oon ‘Surprise : fer. t ko re remember all : ee bids on Easter. 


POST T CARD HOUSE, E, DEPT. “S11, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 
ON EDITORIAL PAGE 








“THE GARDEN 


Nitrate of Soda 


The Modern High-Grade 
Fertilizer 


Cheapest, Cleanest 
Odoriess 
Can be used anywhere on any crop 
Convenient for use 
Increases your farm values 


$3.00 worth of Nitrate alone on 
an acre of Grass has given an in- 
creased crop of 1000 Ibs. of barn- 
cured Hay. 

Prime hay has sold for $25 per 
ton in New York this season. 


Books on the crops which 
interest you will be sent free. 


Send name and address on Postal Casd 


DR. W. S&. MYERS 
Witrate Propaganda 
71 Neseau Street, New York 














Vick Quality 


count y our loss in dollars 
you come toe gather in your 
crop. We have been 

ng this 


6 years. 
body interested in 
in or farming should haveis 
We send it free on request. 


Write for your copy to-day.- 
James Vicx’s Sens, 434 Mam Sr., Recucsren, 8. 8. 
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Bradley’s Fertilizers 


**The World’s Best by Every Test”’ 
**In the Service of Quality for Half a Century”’ 


A farmet in Waldo County, Maine, who raised 407} bushels of 


sound, marketable potatoes on an acre with 


BRADLEY’S COMPLETE 


POTATO MANURE 


says that he devoted not more than 1o hours work to the care of 


the crop after planting, until digging. 


Bradley's Fertilizers and farm machinery have made it 
possible for the Eastern farmer, who has the available land, to 
raise as much grain or potatoes on 10 acres as he did a few years 
ago on 20acres; in other words, to reduce the unit cost of a bushel 


of potatoes or corn. 


When barn manure is scarce, a good grass 


sod plowed under will usually furnish the necessary humus and 
os ut the land in suitable condition for machine planting, with 
RADLEY ’S as the sole source of plant food. 


Send for aouccigides booklet 





The American Agricultural Chemical Co. 
BRADLEY FERTILIZER WORKS 


92 State St,, Boston, Mass. 2 Rector St., New York, N.Y. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Qlevelané, Ohio 





Stunts in Gardening i 
PROF V. H. DAVIS, OHIO STATE UNIVERSPPS 
The hotbed may be used most satig. 
factorily in starting tender plants like 
the cucumber, tomato, melon, ee 
plant, pepper, bean, ete. One way * ts 
to use pieces of sod from a rich, lo 5 
soil about 6 inches - square. Plaeg | 
them upside down in the hotbed and 
Plant the seed in them. By the time 
the seed could be safely planted out 
of doors strong, vigorous plants will — 
be ready to transplant to the aaa 
and the resulting crop will ‘be ready ~ 
to use several weeks earlier than that™ 
grown from seed in the field directly, 
Old berry baskets may also be used ” 
advantageously for this purpose. The 
basket is placed in the soil without] 
the roots being disturbed™in any way 
and without any check tothe plant,” 
Paper pots are frequently used in = 
this way. They are inexpensive, and q 
can be discarded after they have 
served their purpose. 


The common 38 or 4-inch flowerpots ] 


also answer this purpose, but are, of ~ 
course, more expensive, However, they 


may be used over and over again, with q 


reasonable care. 


In starting plants in this way to bes 
eventually transplanted to the field, = 
every 2 
and 
for 10 days or two weeks before trans-" 
planting the sash should be removed ™@ 


the beds should be ventilated 
day, except in extreme weather, 


during the day and warm nights in 
order preperly to harden them off, so 


they will suffer no check when trans. a 


ferred to the field. 
A Barrel Hotbed 


This simple and 
can be used very satisfactorily” in 
growing an early supply of cucum- 
bers, melons, etc, for the family. 
constructed as follows: 
flour or apple barrel, 
bottom out, is placed in a sunny part ~ 


An ordinary’ 


of the garden and filled to within ¥ 
10 inches of the top with fresh horse = 
On top of the D, 


manure firmly packed. 
manure is placed about 6 inches of 
rich garden soil, in which the seed is, 
planted. Bank around the 
with fresh manure. Water enough to ~ 


keep the soil moist, but not the ma- | 


nure. After the heat is out of the 
manure water more heavily. 


Lima Beans as a Porch Trellis 


One of the most satisfactory pore 
plantings the writer saw during the 
past summer was of the pole lima 
beans. The plants should be started 
in the hotbed and transplanted out of 
doors as soon as danger of frost has 
passed. They are easily trained up @ 
trellis of strings. In rich soil they 
grow very rapidly, the large clus : 
of white flowers are showy, and fhi 
beans find a ready place upon the 
family table. 

Tomatoes on Stakes 

This is a very common method 6 
growing tomatoes in a commerci# 
way, but all too unusual in most fa : oe 
ers’ gardens. For small areas si 
stakes to each plant are, perhaps, the” 
most preferable. These should bem 
about 2 inches in diameter or square: 
and 5 or 6 feet long. The stake sho 
be Griven firmly into the soil, @ 
plants pruned to a single stem, 
tied loosely to the stake. Nothing in 
connection with the growing of 3 
plant will give such surprisingly sat~ 
isfactory results as careful pruning) 
and staking on a rich soil. The prule= 
ing consists in pinching or cutting ¢ 
the suckers or shoots that start in 
axil of nearly every leaf as rapidly @ 
they appear. The fruit will be mom 
abundant, larger, will ripen earl 
will be cleaner and in every way 
satisfactory than when grown in 
usual way. 

Earlier Rhubarb Out of Doors 

With little expense and trouble | 
crop can .be forced several wéé 
earlier ‘than it will normally be * 
cured. Place an ordinary barrel, pot 
ends out, over the crown, and bi 
fresh horse manure around the ba 
Another way is to stake a board 
bdards about a foot apart on each 
of the crowns and bank with 
manure. If two or more rows are 
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ean be filled in with manure. 


Mihease plans. 
a The Wheel Hoe 

= Nothing has done more to eliminate 
Whe drudgery of gardening and in- 
Seronse its pleasure than the wheel hoe. 
‘this implement does the work of cul- 
fyation much more rapidly and at the 
e time more thoroughly than the 
Ppid methods, where the fingers and 
the hand hoe played the all-important 
part. This implement works at its 
"best only when the soil is in excellent 
Peondition, and in this way forces more 
Pghorough preparation of the soil be- 
PYore planting. They will cost from $3 
mo $5 with the various attachments 
gdapting it to almost every kind of 
work. 
Bees in the Garden 
ALLEN LATHAM, CONNECTICUT 








Although I personally believe that 
fioney bees have a merited place in 
our gardens now for no other cause 
than their delicious honey, it is my 
purpose to champion their presence 
Hecause of merits of a different sort. 
Pnawittingly, possibly, did our fore- 
fathers place their bec: where they 
fulfilled a double usefulness. 

Last spring a lady called me over 


Pihe telephone to inquire about the 


purchase of a colony of bees. She 


announced that since I had moved 


away with my bees she had been un- 
able to get so many and so good ber- 
fies. Before I removed my bees she 
used to see hundreds of the busy in- 
gects about the berry blossoms, but 
not after the removal. .She wished to 
Keep a hive of bees that she might get 
a more thorough pollination of the 
blossoms 

To get perfect fruit, especially of 
apples, pears and raspberries, and to 
get.well-shaped melons and ‘sound 
fguashes, it is becoming more and 
more recognized that honey bees are 
absolutely necessary in many, if. not 
all, localities. Fruit growers and 
gardeners the country ove> are alive 
fo this fact, «nd bee keepers are be- 
ing called upon to supply the needed 
hives. : 
= The lover of nature and the artist 
Reed no urging to add to the beauty 
@f their gardens by placing a few 
folonies of bees therein. Let the hard- 
deaded and practical farmer and gar- 
@ener know that the presence of the 
bees in the garden adds dollars and 
@ents, whatever there may be added 
fa beauty. 

It is possible now to procure hives 
@f various descriptions and bees of 
Warious kinds. Néarly every village 
has its bee expert, who will furnish 
Wformation, and, in case of need, as- 
Sistance for small remuneration. One 


Swill not have to learn all about bee 


Keeping because he owns a few bees. 


He can get some honest, intelligent 


Petson to 'ook after his bees for him. 
Mh return he will surely reap a share 
Of delicious, wholesome sweet, and 
most emphatically improve the yield 


f ef fruits and vegetables in his own 


‘garden. 

Bees are not of netessity a nuisance. 
if the hives are set so that the line of 
flight of the bees is over an unfre- 
@¥ented part of the garden, there 
Will be no danger of bee stings. 
MBearcely a garden exists but has some 
m@0ok or corner where the hives can 
@and secure for bees and owner. 
Hthere should be an approach from 
© rear of the hives, but preferably a 


peass plot or bed of hardy perennials 


front. This afrangement calls for 
feve labor in front and near the 

; Bees rarely resent approach 
the rear of their homes, but they 
resent a perspiring laborer in 
font, and in such position as to im- 

‘their flight as they. go and come: 
there be some shade, not dense, to 
ker the hives from the - hottest 
Behine, with plenty of circulation of 
sthe bees will remain good- 


vork which must -be. done. in 


% 


St ee Se ne. 


S side the- entire space between the 


either plan-~the rapidly growing 
wks can be easily covered in case 
severe weather. About March 1 is 
Seually the best .time to start either of 





* 


front of the hives, especially if done 
with aid of horse, should. be carried 
on just at dusk or in-the early hours 
of morning, while the bees are not 
flying. A little care in this way will 
Erevent any accident -which might 
come from the horse being stung. 

There are, to be sure, many causes 
for imperfections in fruit and vege- 
tables. Keeping bees will not bring 
relief from ali failures to get good 
fruit. The bees, however, will save 
the frequent annoyance of apples and 
pears developed on only one side, of 
melons and cucumbers with wizened 
ends or middles, of one-sided berries, 
etc. These litile friends, the bees. will 
see that the pollen of the blossoms is 
thoroughly brushed over the stigmas 
of other blossoms, and while they are 
doing it one can sit in the shade and 
read. 


Canning Company Does Well—At 
the 18th annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Hopewell Valley Can- 
ning Co, a very successful year was 
reported in the canning of tomatoes. 
Although the fore part of the season 
was very discouraging because of dif- 
ficulty to get the plants ready to set, 
the plants that did come up did. bet- 
ter than those that werc purchased 
elsewhere. The factory handled 
522 1-3 tons, for which the growers 
were paid $9 a ton, or $4701. The 
year’s pack was equivalent to 193,000 
No 3 cans, all of which have been 
sold. The employées received $4020. 
Various business concerns received 
$730. The company is free from 
deht and has a surplus of $700. It 
has done well by the. farmers, day 
laborers and merchants. It is an all- 
round good thing, since it makes bus- 
iness and helps everyone. Judging 
from the success of the company, 
many other communities could do as 
well. 





As Soon as Frost leaves the ground 
it is safe to sow onion seed and sets, 
earliest pea, beet, spinach, * radish 
and lettuce. These will all stand a 
good deal of cold without injury. Two 
weeks later make a second -sowing and 
two weeks later still start the tenderer 
seeds such as bean, squash and cu- 
cumber. Make successions of these, 
too. 








Economy in Rough on Rats 

Time and property saved because 
everybody knows Rough on Rats is no 
experiment. One 15c. box is equal in 
killing power to 3 or 4 dozen of the 
ready-for-use things. Being tasteless 
and odorless, when mixed with any- 
thing vermin or insects will eat, it 
completely outwits them,” but never 
fools or disappoifits the buyer; equally 
effective for Roaches, Ants and Bed 
Bugs. 15c., 25c., 75c., at druggists. 








FOR 20 YEARS “y 


“ELECTRIC” 





for Farm Use 

8@ Do not fail to write us 
‘ before placing your order. 

Get the Best—the Standard. 
Steel wheels made to fit any wagon. 
Give you an extra wagon at mere cost 
of wheels. -“‘Electric’’ Handy Wagon 
complete with Low Broad Steel W heels 
saves TIME, LABOR, HEALTH, 
TEAM, ROADS and MONEY. 
You are not farming right without a 
Low Wagon. 





















before placing your order. 
Get the Best—the Standard, 
Our large new catalogue free for the asking. 
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- Fighting Water | 
Every month in the year your buildings—from dwelling to hen 


houses—have a fight to keep the water out. One drop of water 
working through the roof or siding opens the way for more to follow. 


Protect your buildings by roofing and siding them with PAROID. 
Then that drop of water can never work through. Your buildings will 
be watertight and stay watertight. 

: is one of the well known BIRD NEPONSET PRODUCTS, tested 
and tried for many years in all climates. In almost any section of the country you 
can see PAROID ROOFS, which have been on from 8 to 12 years and are just as 
good as the day they were nailed down. 

Parold is bought in immense quantities by the U. S. Government and by 
all our leading railroads. 

_. Parold gives lasting service because it is MADE RIGHT—from the felt, 
which is the base, to the fixtures which hold it on. . 

Parold presents a smooth, pliable surface which cold wilk not crack or heat 
causetorun. It requires no superficial coating of sand or gravel; which suggest 
strength only because of thickness. In Parold there is nothing to crumble away 
or work loose and no depressions where water or snow can lodge. 

Prostate, another Neponset Product, is a result of a demand for a 
roofing similar to Parold, suitable for dwellings. Proslate is provided with 
an additional coating of a rich dark brown color, It is cut with a straight or tooth 
edge and is most effective in appearance. Looks like shingles, wears like slate. 

is 







































































Neponseat Red Rope Roofing 
extensively used for smaller buildings. It costs LOOK FOR THIS MARK 
pee the same as ordinary tar roofing, but lasts 
or 4 times as long. 
‘ For a quarter of a century the ‘‘Little sf BIRD . 
Girl’’ and the name ‘‘NEPONSET”’ have stood 
for roofing,-siding and similar waterproof prod- : 
ucts that give lasting, satisfactory service. ; 
Neponset Waterproof Prod- \s : 

wets are made by a firm that has been in PRODUCTS ; 
one line of business since 1817—a firm that Dogs 
introduced the complete ready roofing and many a 
of the modern methods of waterproofing as ES 
applied to all classes of buildings. A firm that ‘wn 
manufactures its product from start to finish 
and that makes the broadest offer that could 
be framed. Read it. 

OUR OFFER : Wert *ef Goman 

wot satisfied tell us and we will send you a check 

the full cost of the roofing and the cost of a ing dt. 

Back of it all if any BIRD NEPONSET P. ODUCT 

ay pent gate ay 

aon ty F pare Sold hy Dealers Everywhere 





Are You Building or Repairing 


Make use of our Building Counsel Department. Our experience extends over all classes of 
buildings, from the smallest poultry house to the largest factory. We will gladly give you 
any assistance we are able free of charge and without any obligation on your part. 


F, W. BIRD & SON, Est. 1817 


Main Mills and General Offices, 19 Neponset St., East Walpole, Mass. 
Ww Portland, Ore. 


ae 3 
Canadian Mills and Office, ton, Ontario, innipeg, Montreal, St. John 
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BOOK: med R. T. Crane’s 


Mad Can’t ENTITLED 
id THE UTILITY 

ee ee ate 

LET US MAKE YOU A PRICE || HIGHER SCHOOLING 








caer PREPAID DIRECT wn Ap pind pe Education, etc., including ' 
Oiccant « wagons—tremendous capacity, 2 1~ LTURAL COLLEGES, RURAL 
a Practical india be ght Ko RY SCHOOLS. Price $1.0 Net. 
BRECO rye dere Free Trish Sater A. ©. MeOLURG & CO Chicage 

A ree Jace . . 7 
ALL. Money Back. : 





tion or 
Send your same today for astonishingly low direct-to-you 
. prices—and New, ig Sot eee REE BOOK betore 


BREESE BROS CO. Waren Depi. 200 , Cincinnati, Ohio SILOS 
Try “Th Delin” eens: bosr, Eset 
all practical features Smiodied ina h 
ual e€ !} We can convince a buyer ne Se 


pecta those who are 
No Deposit | usingthem. Write at ~y for our factory to farmer 


prices on size silo : bag 
ieuiet een THE ABRAM WALRATH CO, Box A, —- WEEDSPORT, A. 
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A a Ht Ee tow prices ond We have the most beautiful 
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We tr toe eo 


e is the Engine for Pumping Lar; uantities of Water 
Jou waterin sien. Irrigating, Brain ng, Pumping out Mines, 
j Quarries, Excavations or other places where 

a@ compact, powerful and low priced 


ate quantities to any 
height. F.0O.B. Chicago 


Acomplete pumping outfit assem- 
bled in one compact machine ready to 
receive the well connections and go 
work just as soon as they can be attached. 
Cylinder, pipe and rod all fitted ready to 
screw together, for any lift from 25 feet to 

et, ‘+ -¥-t for $45. 


plete working order withi 
a r ities pay 





QO ADUOW 91}3}!7 & 40} IOAMOY 30 309 Y 


AERMOTOR CO., 2508 12th St., CHICAG 
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City Water Supply Conveniences 


D° YOU want all the conveniences a city water supply would give you? Running water 

in your bathroom? In the kitchen? For the lawn? Garden? Barn? Watering 
Troughs? You can have an abundance of water under strong 
pressure, fer any desired connections, if you install the 


Kewanee System of Water Supply 


With the Kewanee System, the tank is located in the cellar or buried in 
and the water is delivered by alr pressure. No elevated or attic 
te , freeze, overflow or collapse. Water can be pum 
ine engine, electric and other dependable forms of power. 
used in complete Kewanee Systems, is as far ahead of ordinary 
ing rigs, az Kewanee Tanks are ahead of leaky attic tanks. 
Kewanee Syetems cost from $70.00 up, depending 
requirements and the method adopted for pumping. Over 10,000 
Systems in successful o tion. t our engineers solve your water 
supply problem. Write for illustrated catalogue No. 12 
Kewanee Water Supply Company, Kewanee, Illinols. 
$0 Gach Si, New York, 1212 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, 305 Diamond Bank Bdg., Pittsburgh. 


SAVES YOU 
$50 to $300 


rfobber sd cats engine of 2 to 22-horse-power from 
* 


mii 


by hand, gas- 
ewanee Pumping 


















and catalogue house profit. No such offer 
has ever been made before in all Gasoline Engine 
cret and reason: I tufn them out all alike by the thousands in my 
factory, tquipped with automatic machinery. I sell them direct to you 
for less money then some factories can make them at actual shop cost. 

All you pay me for is actual raw material, labor and one small profit (and I buy my 
material in enorm ous quantities). 

Aaybody can afford and might just as well have a high grade engine when he 
olesale deal of this kind. I'm doing something that never was 
Think of it! A price to you that is lower than dealers and 
for, in car! lots, for spot cash» ~ 

in the factory that’I will send 
U.S. — an ex) 


g 
2 
F 
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pert to any inexperienced 
against any engine made of 
as 











Biggest and Best 
FREE *tiene BOOK 


Write today for my beautiful new 50-page Engine Book in four 
cevlors, nothing like it ever printed before, full of valuable information, 
showing how I make them and how you can make more money with a 
gasoline engine on the farm. Write me— 


Wm. Galloway, Pres., Wm. Galloway Co. 
G35 Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 





















W THE EASY WAY 
SE A WINNER PLOW TRUCK 


Don't touch the handles, walk on the even ground and turn a 
-emoother, straighter furrow. Holds plow steady in stoniest 
ground, “3° boy or woman can do in work bas 
Days Work in ys 
and all the drudgery avoided. As good on side hill as 
on flat land plow. Saves the plow points and carries the 
here. No use for wagon or stone boat. 
it 10 Days at My Risk. Write for descriptive 
matter and full particulars. Agents wanted. 
a. ®. LEWIS, Mfr. . 14 Cortiand, WN. Y. 


UR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 
ON EDITORIAL PAGE 




















SEE 0 





New Plan for Testing Seed Corn 


Cc. V. GREGORY, IOWA 
The cloth roll or doll baby method 
of testing seed corn, devised by a corn 


breeder in southern Iowa, is handy 
and effective. -All the apparatus 
needed is a few strips of muslin 6 
inches wide and 6 feet long. A bench 


on which to lay out the corn, and a 
few barrels to put it in as it is tested, 
will help along the work. Lay out 
about 50 ears in. a row on the bench, 
with a strip of wet muslin in front of 


it. Begin at one end of the row and 
take out from four to six kernels 
from each ear. Place the kernels 
from the first ear at the left-hand 
side of the cloth near the end, those 
from the second ear at the right- 


hand side,,those from the third at the 
left side under the first, and so on. 
When kernels have been taken from 
all the ears. there will be a double 
row of grains down the strip of cloth. 

Now begin at the upper end of the 
cloth and roll it. Use both hands, and 
keep the eloth stretched tightly cross- 
wise. If this is done carefully, there 
will be little danger of the kernels 
running together. Mark the roll with 
the number of the last ear in the row, 
and put it into a pail of water. 

Another row can be laid out on top 
of the first and another doll baby 
made. The process can be con- 
tinued until there are a dozen or more 
of the babies soaking in the pail, 
representing half as many bushels of 
corn. 

After the rolls have soaked for 
about two ‘days, the water should be 
poured off. Put a cloth over the pail 
to prevent too rapid evaporation, and 








set it behind the stove or in some 
other place where the temperature is 
warm and fairly constant. In about 
two days ‘more the kernels will have 
sprouted, providing there is any 
vitality in them. 

To read the test take the last roll, 
which corresponds to the top row of 
corn on the table, and unroll it on 
the table in front of the corn, being 
sure it lies the same way it did when 
the corn was put on it. Then it is 
but a moment’s work to check over 
the corn, putting the dead ears in 
one barrel, the weak ones in another, 
and the. good ones in still. another. 
This test is being used by some of 
the largest corn breeders in Iowa for 
testing thousands of. bushels of corn. 
ts simplicity and ease of operation 
are making it very popular. 





Large or Small Potato Seed 


J.-E. ELLIOTT, RHODE ISLAND 


Last spring I read in some of ‘the 
agricultural papers many different 
methods of planting potatoes, The 
thing that interested. me most was 
this: Large or small seed? I decid- 
ed to give the question a good test, 
and here are the results: 

I__ purchased 20 bushels Green 
Mourtain seed grown in Maine. While 
cutting the seed I stlected three dif- 
ferent sizes: No 1, very large, one 
weighing 1% pounds; No 2 were fine 
specimens of fair size and all about 
the same size. In each case each 
piece of seed was cut to contain two 
eyes. No 3 were small potatoes, none 
larger than a small hen’s egg, smooth 
and perfect shape. Each potato was 
cut in halves through the seed eng, 
regardless of the number of eyes on 
each piece. ‘In each case there were 
11% pounds seed planted. 


The results are as follows: No.1, 


ROLLING UP THE DOLL BABY 


See article by C. V. Gregory on Testing seed 










large seed, produced 72 pounds potaes 
toes, 51 pounds marketable and 3 ee 
small. There were very few as large 4 
as those planted, only one weighing @ 
over one pound. No 2 seed produceg 
148 pounds potatoes, 115 marketable 
and 33 small. Many were larger than 
the seed planted, and all good, hanq- 
some specimens. No 8 produced &§ 
pounds potatoes, 6244: marketable, 
2514 small. 

This test was made in the center 
of a one-acre potato patch, rows aj 
the same length. No 1 seed planteg™ 
2-3 of one row, No 2° seed planted he 
one full row 1 1-8 rows, No 3 sete 
planted two rows less 12 feet. The = 
seed was placed 15 inches apart in”) 
the row and rows 3% feet apart. In ep) 
regard to fertilizer, there was 1499 
pounds applied to the acre, 700 ap = 4 
plied in the row at planting time and 9 
700 near the row, and cultivated in © 
at the first cultivation and drawn up © 
to plants with the hoe. Each row re- 
ceived-.about the same number of 
pounds of plant food. It is readily 
seen that the 11% pounds of large 
seed did not receive as much plant 
food as No 2 or No 8, and No 8 ree 
ceived more than No 1 and No 2, 















































Long Island Raspberry Growing 


EDGAR 8S. SAMMIS, LONG ISLAND 





Early spring is the best 
set out raspberry plants, 





time te 
and if one 























the 


during 


thus 


is going to cultivate them other than 
by hand, 6x4 feet will be found about : 
the right distance apart for best ré- 
sults. The ground should be given @ | , 
heavy spread of manure and plowe@ = 
rather deep the previous fall, left ; 

winter, and plowed 
again in the spring, followed by thor 

- 





corn 


This 


will 
the maximum amount of moisture, s@ 


ough harrowing. provide = 


essential if we expect the largest 
number of plants to live 

Plants should have frequent cuk 
tivation, taking care not to distur® 
the roots, and should be hoed oftem 


enough to keep free from weeds. Only 


a few berries will be produced the 
first season. In the fall give the ® 
ground a liberal dressing of woed)) 
ashes, scattering well to avoid buri-= 


ing the roots, 
supplying lime and 
keep the soil in a condition - 
and to destroy insect life. The next te = 
spring a good coating of fine hors 7) s 
manure or poultry droppings thof- 
oughly mixed with the soil will be 
found beneficial. 

Now we should procure enough | 
stakes of suitable size and length an@ 
drive them down to about 2 feet af @ 
the surface each side of the rows) 
close enough to support a medium) 
sized wire’ fastened to the top of the 
stakes with staples. These wires ar@ 
to support the canes when loaded wit 
berries, which should not under any 
circumstances be picked unless the 
are. thoroughly dry, or in anything 
be shipped to market. ; 
but the. smallest sized baskets if @ 

After the fruiting 





The ashes, aside from =e 
potash, tend @o% 





porous 


Pa 


a =e. 
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season is OVGSs 
the old canes had best be cut out and © 
destroyed to give the new plante™ 
more-room to develop, and when they 
have attained a hight of 2% or 3 fe¢ 
the tips should be pinched off, thua 
causing the canes to grow more stocky 
This process will necessitate soingy 
over the field several times duritty 
the fall. To. have berries of the 
largest - size. not more than four 
five canes should be left in a 
We have tried several varie 
among them. Royal Church, Golds 
Queen and Loudon, but with us 
Cuthbert surpasses them all. ' 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


on 3, 4 and 5 H. P. 


GASOLINE ENGINES 


Packingless, and above 4 H. P., selt- 
Starting. i4 years on the market. We 
make ali sizes. 


6. H. A. DISSINGER & BRO. 60., 


WRIGHTSVILLE, PA. 




















eet. enoothert 
teh, ey wo end ae the ¥ hoch Yoo ak aon 
Coralague showing all styles —~2) tw 25 H. P.= free 
Address: *Sta-Rite” Racine, Wis. 
(Rationce lowe amd Engin: Co) 
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impro’ condition. 
Adiren ConRECLAL DEmoe RROCRACY, Dept. D 11, Riyrie, Ohio 
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Make Poruianitat Wire Fence 


SET THE OORNER POSTS SECURELY— 
METHODS OF BRACING AND ABRANGE- 
MENT .OF POSTS—SECURE WELL GAL- 
_VARIZED WIRE FOR BEST RESULTS—BY 
L. W. FORMAN, JB, OF IOWA 
Ihave found from experience that 

it is poor policy to build other than 

a permanent and durable end or cor- 

ner for any kind of a farm fence. If 

the line of fence be a short one, this 

matter of anchorage becomes 50 

much the more important, as there 

are a fewer number of line posts to 
aid in taking part of the tension. 

After testing various methods of 
setting end and corner posts, the fol- 
lowing one has been found to be the 
most resistant to strain: For these 
posts red cedar is preferred about 10 
feet in length, with a diameter at the 
top of 10 inches. For setting a post 
of this length, a good self-cleaning 
auger should be used, thus enabling 
the operator to sink a 6-foot hole 
with little difficulty. 

Setting Brace Posts 

The brace posts should be about 8 
inches in® diameter at the top. and 8 
feet long, being placed at a sufficient 
distance from the end or_corner post 
to allow a 12-foot 4x4 to be fitted in 
smoothly, with as little waste at the 
ends as possible. The lower end 
should be placed about 10 inches 
from the ground and the upper end 
about 8 feet 6 inches. 

If the’ brace should happen to be 
warped, place it with this bow on top, 
and mortise the brace into the posts 
at each end after having put into 
each mortise a coat of good, thick 
paint. With a coating of this paint 


around the joint after the brace is 
set, all possibility of the entrance of 
moisture is eliminated, and thus de- 
cay nindered. 

When the brace is snugly fitted, 
fasten to the top of the brace post a 


No 12 cable wire about the same 
hight as the opposite end of the 
brace, and pass this around the end 
or corner post, as near the ground 
as possible, and back to the original 
tie, but wrapped around the post in 
the opposite direction. If the brace 
bows up, twist the cable wires first 
above it to force the bow down and 
then by twisting below the brace last, 
it will be firmly held in place. 

On poste of this length, no anchors 
are needed if the dirt is securely 
tamped about the post, especially in 
the’/bottom 10 inches. Through per- 
sonal tests of the severest kind, such 
corners have withstood many times 
the strain ordinarily put upon any 
fence, without lifting the posts in the 
least. 

Galvanized Wire Best 

The man who goes to the expense 
of building such permanent ends or 
corners may well look to the quality 


of the wire to be 

woven fence or not, 

good or poor, will 

does not carry a good 

izing. Kinks or very 

twists will always tend to 

coat of galvanizing, and a 

to secure a footing. . : 
Installing an Anchor 

‘If a depression is to be crotsed, a 
| very maaan mneher exe 


stalled as follows: Select a flagstone 
about 4 inches thick and about 12 
inches square. After looping a cable 
wire securely about it sufficiently long 
to reach the top wire after being 
wrapped around each wire, bury it 
securely to a depth of about 8 feet. 
As the wires are tightened they may 
be drawn down and the anchor wire 
securely wrapped about them. In this 
way they are securely held in place. 

The treatment of the lower half of 
the. post, either with creosote or by 
thorough charring, should not be 
overlooked, for with such treatment 
the life of the post may be gréatly 
increased. 

Neatness applies as truly in fence 
building as in any other phase of 
farm improvement. Consequently, 
straight lines, uniform hight of posts, 
and proper tightening and spacing of 
wires all add materially to the beauty 
and utility of the farm fence. 


Why Not? 


Why not compost 
destroy weed seeds 
spores? 

Why not handle our feeding stuff: 
under such proper conditions of conf- 
trol that the seeds of weeds and the 
spores of disease-producing fungi 
may be destroyed? 

Why not refuse to buy agricul- 
tural seeds containing masses of new 
sorts of weed seeds? 

Why not treat and disinfect all 
seeds sown or planted? 

Why not have a seed plot so as to 
be able to pick out any weeds or dis- 
ease bearing plants, thus raising our 
own clean seed and not depending 
upon the purchase of seed that is 
contaminated in the elevators and 
warehouses and seed cleaning ma- 
chinery of wholesale seed firms? Such 
firms are, in fact, hardly to be looked 
upon as handlers of pure seed, but 
rather as the makers or manufac- 
turers of various grades or brands of 
field grains and of forage seeds. 

Why not rotate to give weeds a 





manures to 
and fungous 


' harder time and give diseases which 


live upon special crops and special 
crop refuse of the soil a chance to die 
out? 

Why not observe and think out the 
habits of each weed and fungous 
parasite wjth which you come in con- 
tact and plan to sidetrack them by 
attacking the habit of growth which 
the pest cannot change? 

Why not prevent the maturing of 
weeds upon our lands and upon the 
roadsides adjoining and in the waste 
places? 

Why not seed waysides and waste 
places to glue-grass and white clover, 
with which sods few weeds can com- 
pete? 

Why not educate our neighbor along 
similar lines and, if he.wilH not be 
educated, why not declare him to be 
a public: nuisance, menace, or what- 
ever necessary to please the lawyers, 
and then make him think some of 
the rights of others? 





Pineapple Cheese is a hard rennet 
cheese made from whole cow's milk. 
The cheese is quite hard and is 
rather highly colored. The early 
process of manufacture is the same 
as with cheddar, except that it is 
cooked much harder. The curd is 
pressed in the desired shape, in va- 
rious. sizes up to six pounds in 
weight. After pressing, the cheese is 
dipped for a few minutes in water at 
120 degrees and is then’ put in a net 
for 24 hours, Which gives it the 
diamond-shaped corrugations on the 
surface. . It requires severa] months 
to ripen, ‘and during this time the 
surface is rubbed with oil, which 
makes it very smooth and hard. 


By Gelling Only Cream or Botter, 
fully 95%. of the fertilizing material 





contained. in the feed. is retained on 


the farm. One ton of oats , takes 
from the soil as much fertility as 4.1 
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If it dull easily, runs hard cuts 
ked, and makes you mad. is it worth 

owning 
you want a saw that vit  steavs Bod 


saw, Yet one of the kind th at good car- 
penters use— 


Atkins 8 
Mand Saws 


-process Silver 


er eny other partof the — 
Doesn't “bind” or get stack in tha 
and easy. 
Handle, which prevents 
cramp. 

Try en Athins—be sure it has our name 

on the ‘biade, If it doesn’ <gosvete tates 
running cmv apd cutting saw 

ever used, take it back to the dealer 

get your money — 

Our~ best saws baye “Silver Steel” 
marked on the blade. Our cheaper saws 
ere the best value at their price, hut ere 
not matked “Silver Steel.” Before buy- 
ing, see how the blade is marked. 

FREE-“: attractive si!verine tie piu 

and our interesting book, 
“The Care of the Saw." A posal brings 
them free. 


E. C, Atkins & Co., Inc. . 

422 Illinois St., Indianapolis. Ind. 
Largest Exclusive 1 ~* Smmaaartae 
tn the World. 

make Saws—fiand Saws, 
Ww Panel, Bead, Circuies, 
Cress-Cut, foot. bi, 





Moscial Largo Ginn, Sows 8 Frat 8 tnchos Wide 
Box 120 oot 


Twice the Grinding @urfaae’t 
of Other Mill its Size 


xeuy (DUPLEX miu 
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A New Era in Railroading 


It is refreshing to observe that even 
the New York Central railroad begins 
te realize that there is such a thing 
as agriculture in’ New York § state. 
Three years ago when American Agri- 
‘eulturist urged that: system to put on 
a better farming special train, the 
project met with a curt refusal on the 
ground that the bulk of the railroad’s 
business was through-freight from the 
west, and that “there is no farming to 
speak of in New York state.” The 
read was obdurate then, even when we 
showed them that the most profitable 
freight they had was their daily: milk 
trains hauling the product of New 
York farms. But now both this road 
and the Pennsylvania system are es- 
tablishing experimental farms, and 
otherwise are striving to regenerate 
the rural districts through which they 
run. 

All this is good, but there are other 
ways in which the railroads of our 
middle and south. Atlantic states 
might co-operate for the development 
of agriculture. 

The southern railroads are already 
doing considerable in:getting out liter- 
ature and otherwise advertising the 
lands and farms that are for sale in 
their respective territories. The Penn- 
sylvania and the New York Central 
failroads ought to do much in the 
same direction: There is. a great 
ehance for these railroads to do. for 
agricultural- exploitation, even more 
effective work than. -‘they.do in pro- 
moting summer travel and the sum- 
mer boarder. business among farmers. 
The advantages offered: farmers in the 
middie and sonth.Afianitic states, es- 
iM -peeially . the -relatively Jow) price of 
ig Past only. siti De. widely | 











: agricultural 


EDITORIAL 


advertised throughout the west, also 
in our eastern towns and cities,.to start 
a great movement back to the land. 

Thesé eastern -railroads could also 
do a great “stunt” for themselves and 
for the farmers they serve by perfect- 
ing a system of collecting, transport- 
ing and selling the farmers’ produce 
and remitting the net proceeds there- 
of in cash. By this we do not mean 
a monopolistic scheme to still further 
tax the farmer, nor do we mean pri- 
vate freight car lines or combinations 
like Westcott’s Dispatch, or any of the 
express companies. But there is a 
splendid opportunity for the railroads 
and the farmers to co-operate in as- 
sembling, transporting and selling the 
produce of different sections. This sort 
of constructive work. has been suc- 
cessfully conducted by some of the 
western railroads. 

The plain truth is that, until within 
a very limited period, the railroads 
in the middle’ and southern states 
seem to have been operated with a 
view to doing as little as possible for 
agriculture, while squeezing the last 
possible cent out of the farmer. The 
broader policy, of wise co-operation 
between the farmer and the railroad, 
will benefit both parties vastly more 
than the old plan of “tucking on all 
the traffic will bear.” 


West Virginia’s Farm College 


The movement to give West Vir- 
ginia a real agricultural college is 
gaining headway. At the recent edu- 
cational meeting at Charleston, reso- 
lutions were passed not only urging 
the legislature to make necessary 
appropriations, but calling upon the 
people to assist in getting a real agri- 
cultural. college started... Why West 
Virginia farmer boys so long should be 
denied an opportunity to obtain agri- 
cultural education ‘is one of the mys- 
teries. of the day. When the vast 
resources of West Virginia are con- 
sidered, mines, manufacturing and 
agriculture, the possibilities offered to 
young men in agricultural lines be- 
come apparent at once. 

Whose fault is it that agriculture 
has not been better provided for at 
the state university? Primarily it is 
the fault of the farmers, because they 
have allowed agriculture to be neg- 
lected. The legislators must share in 
the blame, ‘because appeals have here- 
tofore gone to them but without fa- 
vorable consideration. We. surmise, 
however, from many reports that have 
come to us, that the immediate cause 
of this agricultural neglect is the 
wrong attitude on the part of the 
ruling forces at the state university. 

In the old days, it was not the 
West Virginia university; it was the 
agricultural and mechanical college. 
But the name was not select enough, 
the .instruction not classic enough. 
So things were changed. With boards 
of trustees unfamiliar with agricul- 
turé, and presidents out of sympathy 
with agricultural education, there 
could be little or no progress. Conse- 
quently the institution has been un- 
fortunately developed. You find now 
nearly every subject represented but 
agriculture. Of course, agriculture is 
not excluded from the catalog, but 
its needs are not catered to. How 
little to do for the college of agricul- 
ture seems to be the policy of trustees 
and president. The few good men 
who are loyal and true to the idea of 
agricultural education, and who have 
been connected with the college, have 
had their hands tied so tight that they 
have been unable to go far with their 
task. Then, too, the atmosphere has 
been so unwholesome in regard to 
agriculture, that little can be done or 
be expected to be done until radical 
changes take: place. 

It is, therefore, a good thing that 
the governor, the educators and the 
farmers are now to work for @ teal 
college. No. opposition 
will be found among the farmers, and 
we believe the legislature will willing- 
ly do its part. The stones in the way 
will be found among the trustees and 





of the ‘mstitution. Here is - | 


where the real work Will be néeded. 


If these men refuse to be progressive, 
or to adjust their views to new condi- 
tions and needs, the next move will 
be to get men with sufficient activity 
to keep pace with progress and the 
demands of these agricultural times. 
It is a big problem to build an 
agricultural College, but West Vir- 
ginia must do it. There is no time to 
lose, either, if the boys are to. be 
educated within the borders of the 
state. Get back of the movement, 
join hands with Governor Glasscock 
and help along with the good work, 
The result will be an up-to-date agri- 
cultural college, equipped and directed 
to be a strong and lasting force in 
upbuilding and developing the agri- 
cultural possibilities of West Virginia. 


At this season of the year, with au- 
tumn sown grains just emerging from 
winter quarters, the 
Attempts at crop killer gets in his 
Crop Scare first work. 
his particular attention, 
as it is the condition of this crop that 
has the largest influence upon the spec- 
ulative markets. The present sea- 
son, and just at this time, he is per- 
niciously active. Already he has 
killed the greater portion of the Kan- 
sas crop, and, according to his own 
story, has little faith in the re- 
mainder of the wheat.region. Don’t 
worry. Damage reports are always 
present just after the snow goes off 
and before growth has started! Honest 
observers are frequently mistaken be- 
cause of the difficulty in determining 
the exact condition of the wheat plant 
until the frost is out of the ground 
and growth has made some progress. 
American Agriculturist insists that 
March 1 is entirely too early to make 
any kind of a definite statement. 
While there are many _ influences 
which may affect the present crop 
there is not the slightest reason fer 
alarm. 
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It is curious that-farmers persist in 
using ordinary.oats fer seed. The 
demand for choice seed 
More Oats oats is as yet not. much 
and Better better than a year ago 
at this time, although it 
is somewhat increasing from day to 
day. As was set forth in our recent 
editorial, the crying: evil in Ameri- 
can agriculture today is this neglect 
of the oats crop. It has been abused 
more than any other crop grown, un- 
til the yield and quality of oats raised 
by the average farmer. are way below 
what they should be. We repeat that 
each and every farmer who is going 
to sow oats this spring should get the 
very best seed obtainable. Corre- 
spond with the experts and seeds- 
men who advertise in our columns, 
and select the seed that you aré con- 
vinced will do best in your neigh- 
borhood. 


While the principle of cold storage 
is correct, its abuse is responsible for 


much unfair discrim- 
Cold Storage 
Eggs 





ination against cold 
storage eggs. Let it be 
granted, that the cold 
storage people are not in business for 
fun or to see how long eggs can be 
kept and still pass as eggs. They wish 
to make a profit. If eggs are not good 
when removed from storage these peo- 
ple must losé money. because they 
can’t make sales. -Experience has 
taught them -that eggs can be kept in 
practically the same condition as when 
received, but storage does not improve 
the’ quality of eggs improperly han- 
dled before reaching the warehouse. 
Much’ of the trouble arises in the bad 
methods of handling before the eggs 
reach the warehouse. ‘This largely 
occurs where.eggs are held for a raise 
of prices. Wherever this is done, un- 
der ordinary cellar storage. conditions, 


whether on the farm or in the country . 


store, there is always déterioration. If 
this common sterage ahd rehandiing 
were eliminated, and were. eggs put in 


0. inereasing the yield 


Wheat. has . 


Sens. 


held would be largely reduced. 4 ¢ 
to his interest, therefore, that 4 
farmer devise plans for getting 
to the nearest cold storage. warehor 
unless it is. possible. to develop q 
isfactory local market. 


‘ 





Colonel Roosevelt undoubtedly 

been. enjoying his hunting trip ig 

Africa, and - perhaps ‘th 
A Trade journey to and from, fa 
Medium if he had wished to 

at home and have 
brought to him, thus saving hi 
time and expense, he might 
placed a small “adv” in our classe & 
fied department, asking for lio 
tigers, giraffes, etc. Perhaps : 
would not have been successfy} in 
that particular case, but you do meeg 
with success in- buying,’ selling 
exchanging almost anything a 
These columns certainly cover most) 
of the farmers’ demands. 





Wasn’t it just grand—our Gard 
Annual, which constituted the regr 
number of Amerie 
An Influence Agriculturist March 
for Good issue? Every wise g¢; 
dener, truckerg 
farmer will preserve our Garden Ane 
nual for constant reference and usg” 
as a daily advisement in the varioug™ 
problems pertaining to his busine 
As a directory of farm, garden a 7 
household supplies of all kinds, it will 
be found indispensable. Our Gardeg 
Annual is indeed a technical cyclos 
pedia to be consulted for months by 
everyone interested in any form of 
gardening, intensive or ta fruig 
growing or flora) culture. nat € 
wonderful influence is our 
Annual for pleasure, profit ont nal 
provement throughout agriculturaj” 
America! Fe 
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Th’ top o’ th’ mornin’ v yez, 
may yez fergit all other colors nex§) 
Thursday except greetly 
especially the blues. 
man don’t have the blu 
when he sees the goo 
side of life. Anyone can be happy iff 
he knows he has friends. Did you | 
ever think- what a friend this journa}, 
is to you? It’s your friend if it safeus 
guards your interest, isn’t it? Jusf7 
read the guarantee on this page en” 
see if you see the friendly side. You'll 
find the guarantee here every week 


Remember 
the Green 





The thoughtful farmer must necé 
sarily view, with more or less concer z 
the fact. that. cra 
Carefully Planned production is de, 
Rotation creasing. It seem@e 
to be in the alte 
The chemist in his laboratory v 
forcibly demonstrates that the essé 
tial plant food elements in the gral 
states are becoming smaller af 
smaller. He makes various su 
tions. He advises the ‘addition 
mineral plant foods, the growing @ 
leguminous plants, the careful rota 
tion of crops, and usually conclu 
his exhortation with some horrible 
ample of a country which has wast 
its natural resources. He shows th 
corn is a very hard crop on soils; @ 
flax depletes fertility rapidly; 
wheat removes large quantities 
Phosphorus. Not being actually 
gaged in farming, he figures from th 
investigations just what should 
done, Now, his advice should 
earefully considered. But it has 
fully demonstrated that mixed f@ 
ing, with the raising of a rtas 
amount of live steck in connecu® 
with the careful treatment of the 
will result in paying crops at @ 
small call upon the immense am 
of mineral matter in every nature 
fertile section. It undoubtedly is # 
creasingly important to’ give 
farm problems the most careful 
eration. Don’t forget that corn | 
eat crop. It is. admitted. to 
eae Be careful, however, to 
varieties that will mature before: 
ing frosts come. 


‘Phe saving of ‘one. penny a het 
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MGenate Passes Postal Bank Bill 




























ag % 
in The postal savings bank bill was 
2 Epassed by the United States senate 
Wafter a heated controversy which 
ay, ) threatened a split in the republican 
ne Pranks. | inally, every republican voted 
| » fer the bill and every democrat, with 
vai Mthe exception of Senator Chamberlain 
si< Beef Oregon, voted against it. It was 
18, Miamended so that in time of war or 
h@ "other national crisis, the president has 
in guthority to order the investment of 
: 1 savings funds in government 
et 4 ponds, bearing at least 2%% interest. 
aé = Senators Aldrich, Root and other 
3s conservatives had sought to put 
st © through an amendment providing for 
) the investment of funds in 2% bonds, 
= put the Aldrich crowd were beaten. 
eg / ahe compromise amendment was in- 
: 2 Baeanced by Senator Borah. The bill 
= #s expected to pass the house without 
ae us trouble. 
4 serio i 
ite 
Death of Platt 
8 
ne 
86 Thomas C. Platt of New York is 
us fead from Bright’s disease, aged 76 
SS. = years. He was born in Owego, Tioga 
nd Seounty, N Y. He began his career 
ily ‘as merchant, then went into the lum- 
ew me ber business in Michigan, and after 
low ppecoming tea aon an rar - en 
ee - entered politics e was elécte o 
by. ‘ Epagress in 1872. Eventually he be- 
of “came republican boss of New York 
nit pplate—the “easy boss.” For many 
= rs he was a powerful figure in 
ew the politics of New York and of the 
ne Dnited States. His name is associated 
al eeably with creating greater New 
Perk and with committing the repub- 
lican national convention to sound 
nf "money in 1896. Fe 
' His last years were years of physi- 
xi gal decreptitude and moral decay. He 
Thy Host the respect of everyone. The cor- 
A fuption of his political regime was 
eg exposed and at the last it was hard 
od 4 =o how he could have been a 
i$ 4 ected and powerful leader, For 
P many years he was president of the 
ow Gaited States express company, and 
ay ~ during his service in the United States 
om menate he was able to fortify the 
ist Monopoly of the big express com- 
n@ ) panies and was an arch enemy of the 
y ) Proposed parcel pom, 
. Te Handle Rockefeller Millions 








A bill has been imtroduced in the 
United States senate providing for the 
establishment of a Rockefeller founda- 









p ~ tion which will haye available for 
Charities, education and human prog- 
Ty 'fess much of the enormous wealth of 
ne. /gohh D. Rockefeller. It was proposed 








it “make the Rockefeller foundation 
‘ @mong charities what the Standard 
Oil company has become among cor- 
Porations. It will be under the direc- 

mon of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. He 

_ has recently retired from the direc- 





te of the Standard oil company 
> to assume the management of his 
er’s benefactions. It is under- 
“stood that his relations with corpo- 
fate finances in the future will con- 
Seist chiefly in conserving the great 













s une amassed by his father, rein- 
Nesting the income and distributing 
wach parts of it in philanthropy as 


deem wise. 
The Rockefeller foundation will be 
from sectarian or other restric- 
, and will be available to aid in 
case of any great emergency; “or 
; Mce, a disaster, such as the Paris 
The » & big earthquake or a great fire. 
charter of the new foundation 
pants the absorption of other or- 
zations, and it is expected there 
be a gradual merger under it of 
Rockefeller charities. Those 
to the Rockefeller family be- 
@ that ultimately the bulk of the 
efeller fortune will be devoted 

work. 


Roosevelt Hunt Ends 








Ri SST ETS 


























. The Roosevelt hunting trip is over. 
Roosevelt’s party has left the big 
® country in Africa and. is on its 

down the upper Nile. from 
fokoro Sudan and bound for 
"tum, where they expect to arrive 
fh 15. Elaborate preparations are 

F made for the entertainment of * 

















Zs 


-feated and scattered. 


N EWs OF 


the mighty hunter in the capitals ‘of 
Burope this spring. The expedition in 
Africa is said to have been the most 
successful from the standpoint of the 
hunter and scientist of any such expe- 
ditions. 

Theodore and Kermit Roosevelt 
have killed some 500 specimens of 
large animals, including the a tory 
17 lions, 11 elephants, 10 buffalos, 10 
black rhinoceroses, nine white rhi- 
noceroses, nine hippopottami, nine 
giraffes, three leopards, seven chetahs, 
three giant elands, three sables, one 
sitatunga, two bongos. The most 
highly prized game are, first, the giant 
elands, the first complete specimen of 
which is being taken from Africa, the 
white rhinoceroses, the bungo, which 
is the first to be stalked and killed 
by a white man, and sitatunga, a 
species of antelope. 

With the exception of not more than 
six for himself, Mr Roosevelt will turn 
over all his trouwes to the Smith- 
sonian institution at Washington. His 
party secured a remarkable collection 
of birds, including many thousand 
specimens, and as a result of the 
Roosevelt expedition the American 
museums will receive the greatest col- 
lection of African fauna in existence. 





Cleveland Has Three-Cent Fares 





Cleveland, O, at last has 3-cent car 
fares. At a special session of the 
people of the city voted to accept the 
proposed arrangement under which 
single fares are 3 cents, with 1 cent 
for transfers. This system will be 
tried, and if the street railway com- 
pany cah make 6% dividends the ar- 
rangement will be permanent. Other- 


wise fares will be made 4 cents. The 
conipany. is restricted to §% divi- 


dends unless it can make more on 8- 
cent fares. 

This outcome is really a victory for 
ex-Mayor Tom Johnson, who eight 
years fought for 3-cent fares, The 
agitation continued so long and street 
railway conditions were so unsettled 
that the people became tired of John- 
son and he was defeated for re-elec- 
tion last fall. 


Briefly Told 
An avalanche swept two Great 
Northern passenger trains from the 
railroad into a gorge ‘near Welling- 


ton, Wash. The dead are estimated 
at 











Reports come from Nicaraugua to 
the effect that the revolution there 
has practically come to an end and 
that the insurgent army has been de- 





An effort is now being made to se- 
cure an agreement between the Unit- 
ed States and Canada with reference 
to tariff relations. H. C. Emery and 
Charles M. Pepper of the United 
States tariff board have gone-to Ot- 
tawa for the purpose of tariff negoti- 
ations. 


The city of Philadelphia has been 
having all sorts of trouble over the 
street railway strike. A general sym- 
pathetic strike in which a large num- 
ber of labor unions participated was 
called to help force arbitration for 
the street railway men. This was ac- 
companied by renewed violence and 
all together the people of the city have 
been having a pretty sorry time of it. 





Dr Louis Klopsch, editor of the 
Christian Herald of New York, is 
dead. He had become widely known 
for his philanthrophies. He had raised 
and distributed since 1902 more than 
$3,300,000 to aid sufferers. Large funds 
went to India in time of famine and 
to aid starving Cubans under Spanish 


rule. He was born in Germany in 
1852 and came to this country when 
a boy. , . 

——as 


An attempt will be made to ascend 
Mt McKinley, which Dr.Cook claimed 
to have ascended Starting about 
April 25, the party will be led by Prof 
Herschel Cc. Parker of Columbia unt- 
versity. The expedition will probably 
be under the joint direction of the 
explorers’ club and the American 

geographic society. Prof Parker says 
he will reach the summit:-or pfove 
that it can be reached only ,by. aero- 
plane. He says that he knows now 
that Dr Cook climbed the peak about 
20 miles south of Mt. McKinley, and 
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Friends— 


Sco me your name—just tell.me how many 
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cows you milk, and I will write you my per- 
sonal advice so you can try for 30 days free 
the best Galloway -Bath-In-Oil Cream Sep- 
arator to do your workover 200 to 950 pounds 
capacity per hour, according to your needs. 
Spend a cent ‘now, this way, for a postal and 
you can just as easily save from $25 to $50 as not. 
Why pay more when for only $33.50 and upward, 
I prepay the freight to you on 80 days’ free trial 
90 days’ approval test, if you say so, and give you 
my 10 years’ guarantee? You cannot get a better 
offer—to make you more money or save you more 
money on any separator made—and I will send you 
the best separator in the world today and 
you can prove it without any salesmen 
there to talk youover. Why not send 
Galloway your name today and let me 
write you personally and send 
my splendid, big, color-illustrated 
separator book right away. 


Let Me Send You My 
GALLOWAY °5; SEPARATOR. 
On My Real 30 Days’ Free Trial 


OU can test the Spey tty alongside of the is warm or cold. This handsome machine, com- 
ae “= primp = with beautiful finish, cannot 
y price. And you cannot get my 
new vBath fol, Principle on any othe: 5 
Remember, that this is mostimportant. t proves 
to you why ‘Lcan afford to give you a 10 years’ 
guarantee because I know that the pone canaot 
clash and put 


omnes priced $85 to $110 separators sold by 

anybody today—to prove that my new Bath- 
iple is the greatest aaapetee in sepa- 

history. Gears run fn oil lik 

automobile. t-proof—no oil-hole. ESSoscihte 

to heat or wear or put outof commission the 


splendid mechanism which gets you the biggest wear this out—get hot—cl 
profits—all the cream-—all the utter fat. All the separator out of casmeaibalan like others do 
gears enclosed made (as where you have to be remembering to oil 





you can tell-below by the illustration), milk and allthetime. The Galloway is the only 


cream s ts high for cans; ‘lowest revolving into which you can pour oil “= the top once 4 
milk tank, only 38 inches high; so no high lifting. month from your oll jug. o1 or can, and have ft off 
B. Galloway is the easiest’ to clean, with few itself without danger o ning dry or rolame & 

8, which come out easy and cannot get back like others. costs you no 

out oot t to run; high crank; lowtank; worth more than paw it the one 
no “— lifting ar and no “back breaking’ cranking. way. Remember, that I am an actual man 

e finest cream ties—and allofit. No ufacturer—not a supply og S aputer 
Ronse or churning, as Nature’s true principleis dealer or jobber ou get lowest 
followed without orcing eitherthe milk orcream factory ce from me every yp & Write me 
the wrong way up ordown. Skimschsest,inany today for my big separator catalog and let me 

or season, no whe your milk quote you prices that will astonish you. 


Wm. Galloway, President 
THE WILLIAM GALLOWAY COMPANY OF AMERIOA 
633 Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 


= 










tor or, the Kraus is steered by the slightest — 
of the aes wenels wheels and shovels moving sid 


SAVE HALF Your 
Onty” years = = please you 
ag PIVOT-AXLE seer ovaaeer 


a. 
Paint Bills 
By vel "bye yeare use, {wll please you, 
t orsed t ange.” 
in all colees —for ail purposes. 
DELIVER 
From the Mill Direct to You at Pactory Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — enas 
How te avoid trouble and expepee 
fading, wy and peciing. 
fr now teas 
NO’ can save 
0. W. Ingersoll, 208 Plymouth $t., ee 
FERNALD QUICK- SHIFT 














sides or M change B sete te shafts 
sire. ei webafts suf moat inatantly. 
fee |e S 
oierjong ple gees | | etag of emai cotecod cng ee 
sccopbasabetitute.write | | PERMALS MPG. COMPANY, Nort Beet, Pe 
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— and West Virginia 


This edition of American Agricul- 
turist is for our subscribers in OHIO 
and WEST VIRGINIA. It is edited 
and printed solely for them. Corn, 
wheat, forage crops, live stock, fruit 
raising and trucking are specially 


prominent in these two states, and, 


therefore, demand generous space in 
eur columns. Use these pages gd 
to announce and report meetings, to 
tell good farm news, and especially 
to depict the merits and advantages of 
your own section. The Old Reliable 
American Agriculturist desires to 
boost farming in Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia, and can do most effective work 
when aided by the co-operation of 
subscribers. Since every good idea 

to others aids the whole cause 
of farming, let us publish your best 
and most helpful thoughts for the 
general good. 


Editor American Agriculturist. 





OHIO 
Fair Dates Set 


At the sniaail meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the Mad River and 
Miami Valley fair circuit, held at Troy, 
the following fair dates for 1910 were 
approved: 

inchester, Adams county 

ichwood, tri-county fair 
Carthage, Hamilton county 
Spripefield, Clark county 
Urbana, Champaign county 
Kepton, Hardin county 
Kellefontaine, Logan county 
London, Madison county 
Washington C H, Fayette aouniy 
Koston, Clermont county ... 
Blanchester, (Clinton coutty.g 
Payton, Montgomery county .. 
Marysville, Union county 
Eaton, Prebie connty 

Marien, Marion county 
Lebanon, Warren county 
Hamilton, Butler county 
Newport, Ky .. 

‘Troy, Diam! county die 
Xenia, Greene county 
Wapakoneta, Auglaize county 


Ohio Grange Matters 
MARY E. LEE 


Buckeye Lake grange of Millers- 
port in Fairfield county initiated a 
class of 12 into the mysteries of the 
first two degrees at a recent meeting. 

Since the announcement in these 
<«olumns that State Master Laylin 
made his maiden speech at the na- 
tional grange in favor of ship sub- 
sidy, many granges that adopted res- 
olutions opposing ship subsidy at 
their fall Pomonas are reiterating 
their position with. intense persist- 
ency. And they are backing up their 
resolutions with personal letters to 
their congressmen urging them to 
vote against this iniquitious proposi- 
tion. Trumbull and Fairfield coun- 
ties have adopted strong resolutions 
and forwarded them to their con- 
gressmen with very positive state- 
ments of the position of the grange 
on the question. 

Trumbull Pomona adopted a reso- 
lution~- opposing the maintenance of 
conyicts. in the penitentiary in idle- 
ness. It urges that the institution be- 
come as near self-supporting as pos- 
sible. It also opposes a modification 
of the oleo law. It reaffirms its posi- 
tion in favor of strengthening the 
public ‘auditing and accounting law. 
Official. figures show that from 1902 
to November 1909 funds unlawfully 
taken from the treasuries of political 
subdivisions exceeded $3,315,000. Ie- 
turns to the treasuries from which 
this enormous amount was filched 
was less than $766,800. Since No- 
vember many thousands of illegally 
drawn funds have béen discovered. 

Several state grange officials: are 
opposed to the public auditing and 
accounting law and have spoken pub- 
licly against it. It is a righteous 
measure and subordinate and Pomo- 
na granges should instruct’ their 
representatives that they wish it 
strengthened and made to apply to 
state offices as well as to oifices of 
political subdivisions. Had politicians 
let this righteous measure go through 
the general assembly applying the 
provisions to state offices there would 
not now be the revelations of graft. 

Papers are announcing that state 
grange favors the hunters’ ‘license 
bill introduced by Mr Hawkins, — Its 
number is 179. The state grange did 
favor a license law, but ‘no proposi- 
tion that will proknt a farmer from 





OHIO FARM AFFAIRS 


letting friends whom he invites to his 
farm hunt, till they. have first paid $1 
fée to the state. Farmers have not 
become so _ attached to sportsmen 
that they will grant favors. that they 
themselves enjoy. Better send to Mr 
Hawkins for a-copy of house bill No 
179, and see just what it does not 
contain. 


Franklin F. eir Reorganized 


A new Franklin county (O) agri- 
cultural society has been organized at 
Columbus. The officers are: W. B. 
Hamilton, president; W. H. Richards, 
vice-president; H. W. Wilcox, treas- 
urer; W. G. Richards, secretary. 

The plan is to revive the old county 
agricultural fair, without in any way 
conflicting with the Ohio state fair. 
Special attention will be paid the 
small farmers by the county society. 
A suitable site for the county fair is 
now being sought. 

The Franklin farmers’ corn im- 
provement association at a meeting 
held at Canal Winchester elected the 
following officers: C. A. Stevenson, 
president; Daniel Detwiler, vice-pres- 
ident; D. G. Boyer, secretary-treas- 

; W. S. Hanners, Daniel Detwiler 
and J. F. Bachman, executive com- 
mittee. The field test for 1910, for 
which prizes will be given, will be 
conducted by the executive com- 
mittee. 

The Hocking county agricultural 
society held a meeting at Logan and 
chose the following officers: President, 
Cc. J. Wright; vice-president, Otto 
Shaw; treasurer, George Bloom; sec- 
retary, Frank Adcock; directors, 
Charles Nunemaker, Oscar Dawley, T. 
D. Trimmer, Nels Delong, S. S. Ruble, 
Otto Shaw, Otto Iles, George Wright 
and Charles G. Wright. 








Clermont County Farming 


NAT S. GREEN 

farmers in the neighborhood 
of Milford left most of their corn 
fodder in the fields, and a few “left 
their corn in the shock until midwin- 
ter. Fodder in fields along the Miami 
river will be ruined by high water. 

Dairymen are still fighting th. milk 
dealers and ‘seem to be making some 
rrogress. The Independent dairy as- 
sociation of ‘Loveland is handling 
1500 gallons of milk a day. 

Tomato canners are offering grow- 
ers 25 cents 2 bushel, the same price 
as last year, and prospects are that 
the acreage will be about the same. 

The Clermont county | agricultural 
society held its annual meeting in 
Batavia, and elected officers for thie 
year. Last year’s fair was a success, 
and it is the intention of the direc- 
tors to make this year’s even better. 
Several improvements are contem- 
plated, among them a new grand 


Many 


* stand, 


At institutes and other farmers’ 
gatherings this winter the subject of 
centralized country schools has been 
much discussed informally. Now the 
movement is being pushed, and it is 
proposed that an election be called in 
Bethél for issuing $40,000 bonds for 
a schoolhouse which will serve both 
town and township. Other townships 
are also discussing the question, but 
have come to no definite conclusion 
as yet. 

There is little change in prices of 
most farm products. Butter is more 
plentiful and lower. Eggs have 
dropped to 22 to 25 cents, Poultry is 
high. Old hens 17 cents; roosters 11 
cents, springers 18 cents, . The sale of 
a flock of 17 turkeys for $63.19 is 
reported. 


Ten-Day Fair Rejected 





The proposition to make the Ohio 
state fair a 10 days’ exposition in- 
stead of continuing only five days, as 
has been the plan for many years 
past,. was rejected at a meeting of 
the state board of agriculture. ~ One 
of the greatest objections raised to 
the 10 days’ fair was that the state 
fair grounds would be open on Sun- 
day, despite the fact that sacred band 
concerts were to be 
tures of this day. 

Night Exhibits Continued 

The board decided to continue the 
night exhibitions so successfully in- 
augurated last year. The admission 
after 5 o’clock in the evening is 25 
cents, although all persons on: the 
grounds can stay for the night exhi- 
bitfons without extra charge. The 
great night feature will be a fire- 
works spectacular production called 


one of the fea- . 


the battle in the clouds, introducing 
airships, aeroplanes, etc. 

In order to care for the rapidly in- 
creasing interest in dairying, the 
board decided to erect at once a dairy 
building to c.st approximately $5000. 

Sheepmen Organize 

The Ohio Shropshire sheep breed- 
ers’ association was organized in 
Columbus last week. About 100 in- 
terested sheepmen were present 
from all parts of the state. The elec- 
tion of officers resulted: President, 
H. M. Brown of Hillsboro; vice-presi- 
dents, J. D. Kietler of Xenia, L. B. 
Palmer of Pataskala, Ralph Postle 
of Camp Chase; secretary-treasurer, 
George Stallsmith of Urbana, 


Creola, Vinton Co—The ground has 
been ‘covered with snow practically 
all the time since Dec 14. Roughage 
is scarce. Hay sells for $10 to $15 p 
ton, owing to quality. Few farmers 
have any corn to sell, price 65c p bu. 
Millers find it difficult to secure 
enough wheat to run one day in the 
week at $1.20 p bu. Farmers are 
buying choice seed oats at the feed 
stores at 6Uc p bu, and will put out 
a larger acreage than usual this 
spring. Many will try to increase the 
roughage by sowing or drilling corn 
for the fodder. Bran costs $30 p ton, 
oil meal $2.50 p 100 Ibs. A bunch of 
fine delaine breeding ewes recently 
sold for $5 p head. Little winter pas- 
turage is ever prov’ ed for stock. An 
occasional rye or winter oats field is 
to be seen, but it is the usual thing 
to let stock tramp over the meadows 
and permanent pastures when -the 
weather will permit. 

Spencer, Medina Co—The. ground 
has been covered with snow almost 
continuously the past 8 weeks, and as 
a result more logs have been hauled 
to our local sawmills than for years 
past, and a great many farmers are 
planning to repair their old build- 
ings or erect new ones. - Wheat, the 
principal grain marketed here, has 
nearly all been sold at $1.20 to $1:25 
p bu. Oats are worth 48c, and corn 
about 9%5c p 100 lbs of ears, hay 
$16.50 p ton. 

Union, Miami Co—Some tobacco is 
to be taken down yet. What was 
stripped is being delivered very slow- 
ly. Ail stock looks well for the se- 
vere winter. As spring approaches 
work horses are in demand at. high 
prices. Very few orchards of any 
kind in this section. . Many farms of 
this locality are occupied by tenants, 
A corn growers’ association has been 
organized here. 


Calla, Mahoning Co—Over 6 ft of 
snow fell this winter. Have been 
sledding.ever since Christmas. Some 
of the roads have been impassable 
before the snow was shoveled off. 
Stock wintering well and eating up 
the feed in good shape. Butter and 
eges dropped some. Butter 38c, and 
eggs 35c. Dressed pork sells at Ile. 

zlenford, Perry Co—Sleighing fine. 
Many logs are being hauled to the 
sawmill. Roads in first-class condi- 
tion. Corn 50 to 60c p bu, wheat $12 
to $1.16, hay $15 to $18 p ton eggs ~0c 
p doz, butter 25¢c p lb, chickens 10 
to 12¢. 


Newark, Licking Co—The most se- 
yere winter in this section for at-least 
25 years. Prices’ well up; 9%c has 
been paid for live hogs, and a few 
loads of hay sold for-$18, though the 
regular price is $15 to $16 p ton. 
Wheat remains at $1.10, corn G65c, 
oats 50c, potatoes 50c, apples $1.50, 
eggs 22, butter 25 


235e. 

Kingston, Ross .Co—Wheat not 

looking very good. Some corn vet to 

husk. No plowing done at all. Stock 

doing well. Horses high. Hogs high 

and scarce. Corn acreage will be 
large this year, 


Convoy, Van Wert Co—Corn 82¢ p 
bu, oats 45c, wheat $1.18, barley 50c, 
rye Sle, red clover seed ‘$7. 50, alsike 
$6.40, eggs 20c p doz, butter De p Ib. 
Many milch tows are being shipped in. 


.The most poptlar breed is the Jersey. 


A few farmers are raising draft 
horses. Belgians and Percherons are 
the most popular. There have been a 
large number of auctions this spring. 
There Is still some corn to be husked. 


Beach City, Stark Co—Regular old- 
fashioned winter. Total snow fall 7 
ft. Roads impassable part of the time. 
It: is thought that many. of the peach 
and cherry.buds are dead. Farmers 
could do no work during the winter 
so far. Stock doing fairly well, and 
bringing good prices. Several car 


s 





loads of horses have been sold at 

to tongs? S head. Wheat down to $14 
rbutter 28e, corn 6he. ¢ 

ie hay $15 p ton, chickens De p 


Willoughby, Lake Co—Farm ¢erom 
bring fairly good. prices. Corn 7 
bu, wheat $1, oats 40c, Hubb 
squash 4c p lb, popcorn 4c p lb, * 
have sold all our old popcorn, most: 
at retail, for $3.20. p bu, shelied. Bye 
ter 30c p Ib; eggs 50c p doz. 

Greenville, Darke Co—Tobaceg 
moving very slowly, not one-half 
yet.. Prices offered 8 to 9c. Strip 
is about completed. The farmers 
this county are having an exper 
mental field of corn put out at d 
infirmary farm, where they will m 
a variety test of the leading kindg 
corn of this section. Eggs are plent 
ful and sell at 20c p doz. Whee 
looks fairly well, but is not stroy 
enough to stand much‘ hard C 
weather. 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets _ 


At Pittsburg, cattle arrivals Monday | 
125 cars. Best lots sold 15@25c higher 
extra steers weighing 1400 Ibs and 
over bringing $7.10@7.35 p 100 1g, | 
prime _ 1300 to 1400-lb stock sold at ~ 

6.90@7.10, tidy to good 6.35@68) 9% 
Genmuan fat bulls brought 3@6 p 1005 
Ibs, heifers weighing 700 to 1100 Ibs 4 
4@6.25, veal calves 7@9.75. Hog ree 
ceipts last Monday were 20 double” 
deck cars. Market ruled somewhat 
higher on all grades, heavy and me "= 
dium selling at $10.40@10.50 p 100 Iba 
heavy Yorkers 1040@10.45, hk 
Yorkers 9.70@9.85, pigs 9.! ‘0 a9 OE 
Demand was good for sheep with only 
10 cars arriving first day this weekim 
Prime wethers brought 7.70@8 p 100% 
lbs, good mixed 7.50@7.65, fair, mi 
ewes and wethers 7.20@7.40; choig 
lambs 7@9.85. 

At Buffalo, cattle market oper 
Monday of this week in a healthy™ 
condition. Receipts of cattle were} we 
cars, desirable lots selling somewhat] 
higher. Prime steers brought $6.80@ 
7.40 p 100 lbs, good to fair 6.50@6.7% | 
choice heifers 6.10@6.45, common te™ 
fair 4.50@5.90, bulls 3.50@5.75 feed« 3 
ers 4.25@5.10, milch cows and springe” 
ers 30@68 ea. Veal calf market active™ 
and prices ruled about 2 25c higher, be 
offered et | at 11.75, common to fall 
6.75@9.25 p 100 lbs, heavy calves 6.73 
@ 7.25. “Activity prevailed in sheep an@® 
lamb market Monday, with arrivals e¢ 
70 cars. Good ewes sold at 6.75@T 
100 Ibs, choice 7.25, mixed 6.25@T.2q7 
selected wethers 7.65@7.90. Prices ade 
vanced slightly on lambs with t 
choice stock selling at 9.50@9.60, ev 
to good 7.50@9.40; yearlings 8.50 
9.05. A strong advance was scoreg 
Monday on hogs, with arrivals of 
ears. Yorkers, medium and heavy 
sold at 10.40@10.45, pigs and light 
weights 10@10,25. a 


OHTIO—At Cleveland, cmy butter 
38c p Ib, prints 34c, dairy 23 @ ; 
cheese 18@19c, eggs 23c p doz, ape 
ples $3.75@4.25 p bbl, potatoes 45@% 
50c p bu, onions 1.25@1.40 p 100 Thay 
cabbage 32@35 p ton, navy beane] 
2.50@2.60 p bu, wheat 1.20, corn 6 
oats 49e, middlings 28 p ton, D 
2.50, clover 30.50, hominy 25.25. 


At Cincinnati, wheat $1.26 p Diy 
corn 638@64c, oats 46@48c, rye SOS 
Sic, timothy hay 16.: 50@ 18.25 p ony 
rye straw 8@8.50, oat 7.75@8.25, t 
24.50, middlings 26.50, emy butter 
p lb, dairy 24c, cheese 17c. 


At Columbus, grain quiet, f 
firm, butter active, eggs easy. Whe 
$1.20 p bu, corn 65@68c, oats 
rye 85c, bran 25 p ton, middlings 
timothy hay 14@16, oat straw 6.50 
7, rye 7, fat steers 444@6c p Ib, 
7@9%c, milch tows 25@60 ea. { 














All Northern Re f 
guaranteed to be 99 peress 
pure Should produce 
gran Ltd ne rge Write for Free 54 


on growing. 
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nion, showing at 
the “contents ee dee site afte fs, Poe - 
are lh gg up to tables. 14 


wi be other useful, farm 
&6% inches. Cloth 









WEST VIRGINIA 
West Virginia Farm Activities 


N. B. 
Fi +. The agridaianal extension depart- 
Sent of the state university, under 


















; P@irection of Prof D. W. Working, is 
‘ping considerable _ practical work 
ey jong very commendable lines. Prof 
“aeworking has for some time been 
is” working among the. intelligent farm- 
ld? er boys, interesting them in corn 
ig wing contests ending with a corn 
of w, at which prizes are awarded 
i- tor the best 10 ears, Four of these 
16) lal were held last year in Green- 
eo. r, Lewis, Monroe and Preston 
of % nties At-each show a prize of 
j- was given for the best 10 ears. 
at ger furnishes the _ seed. 
s 3 of the boys report bumper 
h tas though they were not. work- 
cL for yield parti ularly, but-for the 
Specst 10 ears. A boy in Lewis cour . 
ts orts 177 bushels an acre. A Pri ~ 
ton eounty boy 165 bushels, and oth- 
y gs yield above 100 bushels an acre. 
"Think of these yields of more than 
™ @ ghundred bushels,” said Prof Work- 
d ing in a letter on the subject. “When 
s the average for the whole country is 
at jaly a fraction over 26 bushels and 
A. Yor West Virginia less than 32 
0 bushels.” 
Ds Many of the farmers of Jackson 
5 gounty aré¢ packing and shipping 


le their tobacco to Richmond, Va, where 


at they are getting fair prices. The 
es. farmers of the county have had one 
Ss, ef their most prosperous seasons and 
nt are depositing money in the banks. 
0. Real estate is advancing rapidly in 
ly this section of the state. The Berke- 


k Iey gounty horticultural society has 
0 Received word from Senators Elkins 


od. and Scott, and from Congressmen 
ad @urgiss and Hubbard that they will 
promote the bill regarding the in- 
4-9 wection of foreign nursery stock in 
y @rier to prevent the introduction in- 
mn) %® this country of the  brown-tail 
at moth and other fruit tree pests will 
a Be acted on by congress as speedily 
5, as possible. 
to The bill provides for the inspection 
je We @ nursery stock at ports of entry of 


fe the United States; authorizes the se- 
1@ getary of agriculture to establish a 
st @uarantine against an importation 
ir "and against the transportation in in- 
15 ferstate commerce of diseased nurs- 
a ge ety stock infested with injurious in- 
of /ects, and making an appropriation 

i carry the same into effect. The 
? )@elety hopes to secure an expert 
te Packer from the northwest next fall 
the the extension 


through help of 



















- Separtment of the university. Reso- 
@ * litions were adopted requesting the 
4 West Virginia delegation in congress 
0 % support the Simmons bill and the 
y, Dolliver bill. The latter is senate 
ht Bl 4675 to co-operate with the 
Mates in encouraging instruction in 
Sgriculture and preparing teachers 
ee MF such instruction. 
ic, ‘ se > 
«4 * 
- Hope for Farm Education 
WwW. Ne. B 
a, 
ae A great impetus has been given 
a Sgricultural education in West Vir- 
™ Oia. An enthusiastic meeting of ed- 
@ eeators and others interested in agri- 
Ug tulture, including those who visited 
@ Schools and colleges of other states 
Dy @ & recent tour, and Gov W. E. Glass- 
i » was held at Charleston recently. 
36 lutions were passed asking the 
4 legislature for a liberal appropri- 
to the state college of agricul- 
ol Mire, more liberal provision for exten- 
at Mon work and commending the state 
m aeard of agriculture. At this meeting 
pm@ate educators told of the achieve- 
@@ Ments of other states along agricul- 
gs lines, and. insisted that there 






“thould be a sentiment created in West 








« 


mslastic: ally of the work the govern- 





a mt was doing, and the importance 
this state taking up the problem. 
3 Glasscock delivered an address, 





= nia for an extension of this char- 
-% e@eter of work. 

~~ Dr A. C. True was the representa- 
= Ave of the federal government, and 
) at © mass meetings he spoke eén- 















of his interest In the. dissemi- 
Hon of useful information on agri- 
ite. He said it was his desire also 


ae es his administration to improve 
work of the schools of the state. 
S0vernor offered the following 
Mutions, which were adopted : That 
‘earnestly recommend to our 
*ns generally that they request of 
Next legislature a liberal appro- 
Pon for the erection of a suitable 
siding and properly equip the same 
; state university, to be called the 
eee of agriculture; that we tec- 
’ 2 


a 4 

















ommend a more liberal provision be 
made for instruction and research 
work, and for the extension of the 
college of agriculture, believing, as we 
do, that they are the most prominent 
agencies for bringing to the great body 
of our people the knowledge needed 
for improved agriculture; that we 
commend the state board of agricul- 
ture for its faithful work in the in- 
terests of our farming population, and 
recommend that more adequate pro- 
vision be made by the tegislature for 
this work; that recognizing as we do 
that the high price of board is making 
it impossible for many of the young 
people of our state to avail themselves 
of the advantages of our state insti- 
tutions of learning, we earnestly rec- 
ommend that provisions be made as 
rapidly as possible for dormitories and 
boarding houses at these institutions, 
to be so managed as to furnish lodg- 
ing and board to students at the low- 
est possible cost, without loss to the 
state. 

In line with suggestions made at 
the meeting there will be meetings 
held in the next few months in the 
several congressional districts of the 
state in a effort to create a widespread 
interest in the movement to further 
the cause of agriculture, and speakers 
from outside the state will be brought 
to West Virginia toc tell of the move- 
ments in their state. ““"t will not be 
all talk, however,” said Gov Glass- 
cock. “We expect to achieve results.” 
In accordance with this idea State 
Supt M. P. Shawkey, who was chair- 
man of the meetings, was authorized 
to appoint a committee to take charge 
of the work. It was decided that the 
governor and state superintendent of 
schools should be made members of 
this committee. 

Among those delivering addresses 
who stirred those present up to a high 
pitch of enthusiasm were Dean T. C. 
Atkeson of the college of agriculture, 
D. W. Working, head of the extension 
work, Prof T. C. Miller, former super- 
intendent of schools, Sec of State 
Stuart F. Reed, and Hon J. 8. Lakin, 
president of the state board of control. 


The Tariff on Wool 


' 

At its annual convention in Wheel- 
ing, W Va, the Tri-state sheep breed- 
ers’ and wool growers’ association 
decided to go in for protection. Ed- 
ward Greene of Philadelphia, a tariff 
expert, gave a talk on the tariff and 
its relatious to wool growing. His 
main point was that the duty on wool 
should be assessed on the scoured 
wool, rather than on the wool in the 
grease. 

A committee was appointed to 
Meet in Wheeling this week to com- 
plete plans and lend aid to other 
breeders to fight against the removal 
of a tariff on wool or reduce the pres- 
ent tariff. 

New figures on wool growing in the 
Pennsy!vania, Ohio-West' ‘Virginia 
section were brought out at the meet- 
ing. In the territory east of the Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri rivers, Ohio 
leads, having 3,110,000 sheep and 76 
to each square’ mile of territory. For 
West Virginia the conservative figure 
of the number of sheep raised is 
600,000. The average production is 
six pounds each, making the state’s 
output 3,600,000 pounds. For Ohio 
the average will run about seven to 
7% pounds, making the production 
33,325,000. 

Wheeling was chosen as the next 
place of meeting and ‘the following 
officers elected: S. C. Gist of Wells- 
burg, president; - John Watson of 
Fairpoint, O, vice-president; John L. 
Munce of Canonsburg, Pa, second 
vice-president, Daniel Maxwell of 
Triadelphia, third vice-president; J. 
R. Wells of, Bens Runu, secretary; W. 
E. Berry of Waylandsvilie, O, resi- 
dent secretary; John R. Perkins of 
Independence, Pa, treasurer. 

Notwithstanding the fact that much 
is being said concerning the ee 
of West Virginia farms, the 
products in West Virginia for 900 
show an increase of about $17,000,000 
over the preceding year, and about 
$18,000,000 over 1907. Statistics just 
compiled by Sec Millan of the State 
board of agriculture show this healthy 
inerease. 

Two commercial orcharding com- 
panies were issued certificates of in- 
corporation by the secretary of state 
at Charleston: Mt Glen Being Co 
of Martinsbu capital stock 
The Mutual Grehara Co of Romtey, 
capital stock $10,000. 

Prof D. W. Working of the agri- 
cultural extension school is getting 














WEST VIRGINIA FARM AFFAIRS 


Charleston man a gift of $100, half 
of which is to provide prizes for a 
Kanawha county contest, the other 
half to go toward a.fund of $1000 for 
a state contest. 

There has been a great awakening 
in agriculture in Mingo county, fol- 
lowing a mass meeting. at which Di- 
rector Stewart of the experiment sta- 
tion told of the orcharding prospects 
for the county. Hundreds of young 
trees will be set out this season as a 
result of that meeting. 

Prosecuting Attorney 8 U. G. 
Rhodes was in Cincinnati recently, 
where he disposed of his big tobacco 
crop grown on Ben Creek. Upon his 
return he announced he would give 
free tobacco seed to every farmer 


who wanted it. He Rn: 40,000 yer 
of tobacco which he sold at and 
18 cents. Already plans eee been 


made to put out more than 1000 acres 
in tobacco this spring. 


Ft Gay, Wayne Co—Very cold win- . 


ter. Wheat badly frozen, many fields 
entirely killed. Deepest snow of sea- 
son fell Feb 11; not melting any yet. 
Stock wintering well. Abundance of 
feed, All kinds of stock high. Hogs 
scarce and very high. Eggs 24c p doz, 
butter 22c p Ib, corn 70c p bu, wheat 
90c, potatoes 50ec. About of potato 
crop still in hands of farmers. Apples 
very scarce, Little farming done yet. 


Lost Oreek, Harrison Co—The win- 


ter has been severe on stock. Much 
feed has been consumed. No plowing 
done yet. There will not be much 
grain raised this season. There is 
more money in stock at the present 
high prices. July lambs 6%c, pigs $3 
to $4 ea. Good demand for turkey 
hens at $3. Butter 30 to 35c, eggs 22c 
p doz. Potatoes 50c. 


CHANGE THE VIBRATION 
It Makes for Health 











A man tried leaving off meat, po- 
tatoes, coffee, etc, and adopted a 
breakfast of fruit, Grape-Nuts with 
cream, some crisp toast, and a cup of 
Postum. 

His health began to improve at 
once for the reason that a meat eater 
will reach a place once in a while 
where his system seems to become 
clogged and the machinery doesn’t 
work smoothly. 

A change of this kind puts aside 
food of low nutritive value and takes 
up food and drink of the highest 
value, already partly digested and 
capable of being quickly changed into 
good, rich blood and strong tissue. 

A most valuable feature of Grape- 
Nuts is the natural phosphate of pot- 
ash grown in the grains from which 
it is made. This is the element which 
transforms albumen in the body into 
the soft gray substance which fills 
brain and nerve centres. 

A few days’ use of Grape-Nuts will 
give one a degree of nervous strength 
well worth the trial. 

Look in pkgs. for the little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” ‘There's a 
Reason.” 7 
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Mili The Nation’s 
Garden Spot- 


THAT GREAT FRUIT and TRUCK 
GROWING SECTION— 
along the 


Atlantic Coast Line 


RAILROAD 


-* ote hb and 
in Virgia ort — ¢ Sout Coin, 
wHnUR oMecey, 


PP ny me and ra, --* . ™ 


FREE 200 PAGEBOOK 
ABOUT MINNESOTA 
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6 splendid opportunities for any 


STATE BOARD OF IMMIGRATION, 
Dept. F, State Capitol, St. Paul, Minnesets. 
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Fertile Farms in Tennessee 
to $10 per acre- 


Fortunes are being made on fertile Tennes- 
see farms. They raise big crpps of Canta- 









loupes; Tomatoes nae, Steins Beans, 
van Catto, once Yor Pree 
tga smn tke 

F. Smith, Treat, ereenesae Dept 8. le 
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Fruit Rade: Niiddat Wiakes.. 


[From Page Page 417.) - 
winter in good 
Washington County, Il: 

Fruit buds so: far are unhurt. we 
have had a steady, celd,. ary, winter, 
but not severe. Indications are for 
go00d@ development of fruit buds at 
proper time—[D. J. F., McLean 
County, Ill 

Orchards in this vicinity ° went in- 
to the winter in fine condition and 
weather has been exceedingly favor- 
able.. Prospects at this time are good 
for all kinds of fruits—[C. P. C., 
Washington County, Ill. 

Fruit buds in good condition ex- 
eept peaches, of which I estimate 50 
to 60% are. killed; However, there 
are enough left to make a big crop if 
conditions are as favorable the re- 
mainder of the season as now.—[R. 
D. B., Washington County, Ill. 

Winter weather has been very try- 
ing for tree fruits, but. in some locali- 
ties. near us we think that most of 
the peach buds are killed. They are 
in good condition here new, not more 
than 5 to 20% being. worthiess. As a 
general thing, other’ trees are not in 
first-class condition, because there 
was so much rain last. season, Afi 
fungous diseases ‘obtained a very 
strong foothold, and trees are really 
not healthy, and unless spraying is 
practiced we do not look for a-good 
pte the coming season, Of / course, 
much depends upon weather condi- 
tions the next three months.—[T. W. 
D., Jackson County, Kan. 

Fruit buds are in-unusually good 
condition, except peach, which were 
partly killed on low lands. Owing to 
dry .weather during’ tae fall fruit 
buds went into winter in good condi- 
tion. Cold weather and snow have 
been continuous this season.—|[J. S&., 
Morris County, Kan. 

I think apple buds are in good con- 
dition, peaches normal. Critical time 
for apples here is after May 1.—[S. 
Y. T.,. Cooper County, Mo. 

high elevations fruit buds in 
fair condition, on low land not many 
buds survived except apple and pear. 
Conditions differ in localities;—[J. 
R., Osage County, Mo. 

All fruit trees in this section in 
good condition, as are 
anew F. Z., Caroline County, 
Ind, 

Apples, pears and plums promise 
excellent crops at this date; peaches 
and apricots badly damaged. if. not all 
hilied; Recently the temperature was 
1S degrees below zero. However, it 
is tuo early to tel much concerning 
the future crop.—[J. A. C., Putnam 
County, Ind. 

We have had an ideal winter for 
fruits buds. Steady cold with lit le 
weather below zero.—[R. H. S., Ber- 
rien County, Mich, 

The : ground has not been frozen 
this winter,. but covered with snow 
for about 85 days. Needless to say 
the fruit buds are in good condition. 
D. M. C.,. Van. Buren .County,. Mich. 

Fruit-trees ofall kinds«.went into 
the winter in good <ondition, and 
buds are uninjured.—[C. D., Oceana 
©€ounty, Mich. 


We have had a very snug winter, 
with -much- more snow than usual, 
and.buds seem to be in fine shape. 
@rchards went into winter quarters in 
good condition. Many have bought 
spraying materials and we look for 
“more and better fruit for Mich.”— 
{c. E. B., Allegan County, Mich. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising | 








‘condition. —[ Ww. “T. 'B.;- 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


LIVE. STOCK 


FOR SALE—6-year-old grade Percheron stallion; 
Weight about 1500; “at good 2s. +S pa: jet’ blac! a 


} §. Aw STAHLEY, -R 7, Lockport, NY. 





ah ad al AND TUNIS SHEEP, Silver Duckwing 
br Pa and pg ee AUSTIN 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


PLANTS THAT - agae 4 and Feng what Maa Mea. ab ote. 


Price - very 
‘er Pre 





roosters 
Mineral - Springs, 
FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—Duroc-3 pigs: 
Birr 2 stock... Write for ao oa EARL 
UTTON, Ashville, New York. 
also 
COOKINGHAM, 


AYRSHIRES—Ten good, young cows for sale, 
a few calves S35 choice cows. F..H. 
Cherry Creek, 


TWENTY HIGH GRADE Spas cows, 
large and , meory milkers D. ROBINSON, 
Edmeston, N 











E a ve ag English Yorkshire swine. 
. BRADLEY, Frewsburg, N Y. 


. an 


LARG 
tra fine stock. A. A 


FOR SALE—3-yr-old registered Jersey 
extra good oné. HEWITT & JARVIS, Peru, 


DUROC-JERSEY pigs, ~exceptionally 
HUGH BRINTON, West Chester, Pa. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


PRIZE WINNING STRAINS—RBhode Island Reds, 
both combs; Barred Rocks, White Wyandottes, Single 
Comb White and Brown Leghorns. Eggs, $1.50 15, 
$7 100. Light and Dark Brahmas, eggs $2 15, $10 100. 
F. M. PRESCOTT, Riverdale, N J. 


Ex- 








fine, $5. 








SINGLE COMB White Leghorns; good winter lay- 
ers; from eight years careful breeding. Exzs at rate 
of $5. per hundred; baby chicks $10 per hundred; 
order early. GEORGE DRAKE, Beaver Dams, N Y. 


STANDARD BRED heavy laying White Wyandottes 

and 8. C ae ze . ne a: Stock for sale. Cock- 
erels $2; 15. .Send for pampbiet. 

IVYWOOD PouttRY FARM, Avondale, Pa. 


UTILITY WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS—The heavy 
laying, heavy weighing strain; eggs $1 per 15. Poor 
hatches replaced free. Satisfaction guaranteed. F. 8S. 
HOLMES, R F D, Mineral Ridge, 0. 


EGGS! EGGS!—America’s best — winning strains. 
meared oo $6 per 100. SS W Leghorns, $5. 

$2 per oe OLD HOMESTEAD 
POULTRY. TARM, Selden, L I 














ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS only. Eggs 
from great laying strain, $2 for 15; 3 pullets and 
cockerel, $10; vigorous and fine color. NORA B. 
GOSNELL, Delaware 





BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS—Heavy laying 
strain. Cockerel and pet matings. $1 and $1.25 
15. Price. list. WM. W. STERLING & SON, 
“utchogue, N Y. 
TWO PENS Barred Rocks, two pens White Leghorns, 


one pen White Wyandottes, $8 per pen; Mammoth 
Pekin ducks, $2. EXCELSIOR STOCK FARM, Water- 
loo, N Y. 








THE. FARMER'S you L, _ Base Comb Reds, best 
winter layers on eartl Eg. $1 per sitting. Cata- 
log a a DEER-C RE EK Pou LTRY FARM, Rich- 





the _ fruit. 


263 EGG STRAIN, -Single Comb White Leghorns. 
Eggs and day old chicks. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
Circular free. GRANT MOYER, Fort, Plain, N Y. 





FOR pie a age eight hens, Black Lang- 
shans. Properly mated. Price twenty 
dollars. THOMAS PARKER Johnstown, N Y. 


young,- 


moderate. 
poe and red cnn sibel, = at 
Lo sbbyed 106 

PLANT DRAKE'S satisfactory seeds. 7 net oa 
full value for your dollar. Onion seed: 
Wethersfield, Yellow Danvers, ig gp eS Pie hag “post: 
paid, Onion sets, choice yellow, we 


an free: 
ursery, Hastings, Oswego Co, 
$2.25 
today. Anyway, write for catalog. J. hua DRA 
Chester, N J. 


SEED SWEET POTATOES-—Strictly first-class, 
packed to carry safely, freight or a in full ~ 
bush bbls. Jersey — and red, $1.25 
bbl. Satisfaction ranteed. Also strawberry toa 
giner smali fruit PF oh CHAS BLACK, Hightstown, 





MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Ratiway mail clerks, 

Sir dio “to Sites 

1910. Annual vacations. Con 

"Pull’”’ not required. Splendid 6 turiities, 

for aesels ee places and date Se 

ination, ration free unless a A 

IAN. ‘CIVIL SERVICE 8 SCHOOLS. rire 176, 
r, 


FIREMEN AND” RAKES for f : 
railroads; experience unnecessary ey re 
20-30; $75 to "100 monthly; no strike: ; permanent em- 
Ployment; pro oo pee 300 i wd & month bet mr J sent t9> 

ons; . state we! 
RAILWAY ASSOCIATION. Room® 117, °S Pre 
Street. Brooklyn, N Y. at , 


MEN WANTED—Expertence unhecéssary, for’ fire-° : 











88; no strike: Age 20-30; g0dd vision; $80-$1 
s 1524 men sent to positi 





NEW STRAWBERRIES, the best yet introduced, 42 
other varieties, none better. Choice, second-crop 
Potatoes. Seed corm, 35 years’ experience. Write 
for free plant seed and poultry catalog, cribes 
stock fully. JOHN W. HALL, Marion Station, Md. 





CABBAGE PLANTS—600,000 stocky, well-rooted, 
well-hardened, early Jersey Wakefield ane Charleston 
Wakefield plants, $2 per 1000; ae & live, damp 
moss; safe delivery guaranteed. OCHELLE, 
Chester, N J. Eleven years’ plants ft Ro 


ALLAN’S CHOICE SEED POTATOES—Green 
Mountain, Irish Cobblers, nn aoe 
Harmony Beauty, Gold Coin, re, 
stock. Write for prices. HERBERT H. MLL. AN. 
Dennysville, Me. 


SALE—Red 
seed $8. 








clover seed $9 to $10 bushel. 
50 pee. onion sets a. ne 
65e bushel potatoes $2.75 bag. 

JOSEPH E. HOLLAND, Milford, Del. 


BUY COOKE’S PROLIFIC SEED CORN, prize 
winning corn that fills your crib; 2 to 7 ears Ee 
stalk. Guaranteed to please; $2 per bushel in 
WILL GROOME, Greensboro, N C 


en > POTATOES—Best early and late 
kinds on eart Write ~ surplus list. Prices great ly 
reduced for 1510, Also Swedish cats, etc. COO 
RELIANCE FARM, Munnavifle, N Y. 








men or brakemen on all railroads; account Seti 5 


. State ase, weight, hight. RAIL. 
ON, Room 117, 227 
Brooklyn, New York. Monroe Btrea 
pW 4NTED—Young men—brakemen, firemen. eles % 
train porters. * 
— to work $60 to aha per month. a : 











MEN ‘WANTED to’ become mechanical ‘cata 
Day $35 to $75 weekly; complete course at home, 
4 months. BOX 433, Newark, N. J. ~s 





“"\ ANTED—Steady. farmhand, month or year; 
wages. WILLIAM WELCH, Port Byron, N Y¥ 





AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS—10% profit. Monkey-wrench, 
plyers, with 13 other tools combined. Most wonderful 
of tools ever made. Lightning seller, 

FORSHEE CO, B 12 


plumbers’ 


le free for examination. 
Dayton, 0. 





RAPHY—Wire and wireless sys-_ 
Positio Catalog free: EAST.” 


ae 
ERN TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, Box 1, Lebanon, Pa; 





MILLION DOLLAR seed-potatoes for sale. Prize 
winner, new varieties at recent Cornell potato show, 
pro. producers, no blight, no sorting. M. J. 0’CON* 
NELL, Atlanta, New York. 


BEST COWPEA on earth, Michigan Favorite. Best 
potato on earth, Petoskey. Pure spring rye, mammoth 
clover, Canada peas and speltz. EDW E. EVANS, 
West Branch, Mich. 


SEED POTATOES— 
early, our specialty. 
corn, alfalfa, etc, mailed free. 
Greenville, Ohio. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN seed potatoes—Carefully se- 
lected stock, no blight C4 seab. Price 65¢ per bu 
fo b Randolph, Vt. E. H. FRINK, Brookfield, Vt. 


NORTHERN — POTATOES—Best yield and 
quality; one variet prices farmers can afford; no 
rot. CROSSROAD FaRM. Plattsburg, N Y. 


PR cn og —* leads all others in earliness; 
Aon F 75c. Get seed from originator. 
w F. UMBER. lewtene. N Y. 


ONION SEED—We are extensive growers 
dealers in choice varieties. Write us for 
SCHILDER BROS, Chillicothe, O. 








Ten kinds. Irish Coe. best 
Catalog of potatoes, -oa seed 
MACE & MANSFIELD, 














of and 
prices. 





TOULOUSE GEESE, bred from 29-pound ganders, 
25-pound geese; champions at Madison ee: $12 
trio. WEBSTER KUNEY, Seneca Falls, N Y. 





EGGS—Golden Wyandotte, Barred Rock. Sage 
Comb Reds; utility and fancy; $1 to $3 per 15. SUN 
FLOWER PLACE, Box 4, Kirkland, N Y. 


SENATOR ep a 4 ag ag plants and Cuth- 
bert raspberry Write for prices. C. H. VAN 
GAASBECK, Chomane, N fy 


NORTHERN SEED POTATOES—Sound, pure. Cat- 
alog 70 Popular Varieties Freee ARTHUR ALD- 
RIDGE, Fishers, N Y. 








BARRED ROCK EGGS—E£xtra fine cockerel and 
Dullet matings. $2 per 15; 9 chicks guarant 


GEO GREENWALD, Hainesport, N J 


CALIFORNIA PRIVET, asparagus roots, fruit and 
shade trees. Catalog free. SAMUEL C. DE COU, 
Moorestown, N J. 





90 VARIETIES poultry, eggs, pigeons, dogs, hares, 
ete. Booklet free. Colored description, 60-page book, 
lée.. J. A. BERGEY, Telford, Pa. 


GREGG RASPBERRIES—Good, strong, well-rooted 
pos. $5 per thousand. E. L. ALBERTSON, Hope, 





INCUBATORS FOR SALE—Six Prairie State, 250 
eggs. $10 each. Cost $35. A few brooders. MONT- 
GOMERY, East Moriches, N Y. 





ROSE COMB REDS—Fine st $5 per 100. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write RANK HORNING, 
Clifton Springs, N ¥ 





CHICKS AND EGGS from prize birds. Rocks, Reds. 
a me Fe Minorcas. FRANK HARBAUGH, Mid- 


BOON CO WHITE and Reid’s Yellow Dent seed 
corn, $2.50 bushel. ALLWINE FARM, Norma, N J. 


IRISH’ COBBLER seed potatoes, true to name. 
JOHN HERR SHENK, Lancaster, Pa. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS—$2.50 on thousand. 
HERMAN CONROW, Moorestown, N J. 


CALIFORNIA PRIVET—$2. + per 
HERMAN CONROW, Moorestown J. 











hundred. 





THOROUGHBRED POULTRY—Best 20 varieties. 
Eegs. Nga 40 $2. Catalog. HENRY MOHR, Quaker- 
town, . 


wr Pie a ROCKS—Eegs $1.25 per 15; 
$6 per DR WM G. MOYER, Quakertown, Pa. 


PEKIN — EGGS, $1 per 13. RC _—— Island 
Reds, $1 per 1 E. J. ' NICHOL AS, Mt Bethel, Pa. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS—We share risk of patent 
application, advance attorney fee 
$5; free booklet. MILO B. 


356 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 





RHODE ISLAND RED eggs—Prize winning stock, 
$5 hundred. HUGH BRINTON, West Chester, Pa. 


Menlo WYANDOTTES—Overstocked; hens 
s $1. HENRY AUSTIN, Castile, N.Y. 





90c, 


ALL BOOKS ON AGRICULTURE, yunee science, 
fruits and ss = stock, dairy. poultry, for school, 
library, house farm. Est. 1842. ANGE JUDD 
Co, 439A Lafayette St, New York. Catalog free, in- 
quiries answered. 





Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one. of the most valuable 
Agriculturist. At a cost of only FIVE 
advertise anything you wish 


exchange. 
rn ADDRESS must. be counted as part of the 
gg ori and each initial or a number counts 
Cash each order, and 
as we cannot 

















BUFF ROCK EGGS for hatching. —- laying 
strain. RELLE SHEPARD, Jamestown, N 


SILVER-LACED WYANDOTTES. stock and eggs. 
J. REEPMEYER, Craig. Schenectady Co, N Y. 


BROWN LEGHORNS, Buff Orpingtons. 
Wyandottes. THOMAS BARNES, Creston. 0 








White 


New York city —_ 
branches of 
“ALBER RT 


MILK PRODUCERS for 
desiring. information how to form 
dairymen’s league, write to the secretary, 
MANNING, Otisville, N 


DRY BATTERIES RENEWED by anyone for 3c. 
Formula $1. _ Will send it this week for 35c. Sig 7 
MODNT TELEPHONE CO, Leightons Corners, N 








BUFF nies fe | EGGS, 15 $1, 100 =. Scotch 
Pa. 


Collies cheap. . LOTHERS, Perulack. 


COLUMBIAN WYANDOTTE cockerels; 
write. _GL ENDALE FARM. Hornell, N Y. 





bargains; 





ITIFUL CATALOG—Orpingtons, Leghorns. 


BE. 
cL Tie BURNBESON, West Bridgewater, Pa. 


a= $1 PER 15 € Brown lechetes, 
rain. 8. V. WIL LiaMs, Union- Bridge, 


ORPINGTON cockerels, Cook 
Fillmore, N Y¥. 





Kulps 





BUFF strain. 


S&S. REARWIN, 


LEGHOREN COCKERELS, eggs and chicks. 
HORN rARMS. Lancaster, Pa. 


S C RHODE ISLAND Reds, cockerels, 15 eggs $1. 
8. J. STOLZFUS, Gap, Pa. 





LEG- 








BOURBON RED ee eges. $3 per ten GEO 


LEHMAN, Lashley, 
DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOCK 





FOR SALE—Immense St Bernard: good watch doz. 
W. ERVIN, Sinclairville, N ¥. . Z 





COLLIES—Heelers. » thie seatem; JOHI 


GROVER, Uirstes, Pa. 


drive 





SLATE. ROOFING at wholesale, lasts forever. needs 
no paint or repairs, never leaks, W. M. BENNINGER, 
‘Walnutport. Pa. 


A BARNS, durable, satisfactory, economica 
stamp. SHAWVER BROTHERS, Belle: 
 — ns Ohio. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


Five Cents a Word 














SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


YOU NEED FARM HELP?—The Jewish Agri- 
Industrial ‘ 


AGENTS—$5 daily selling - ae Handy Tool, 
articles in one. jer. Sample free 
mee MFG COMPANY, 53 Third St, Day- 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half # Million People Each — 
Week 





; F 
1l-room i= 


FARM FOR SALE—$2645 income last year 
money-maker and a. splendid me ; 
70-foot piazza ; water, broad lawn, magnificent < 
shade; big, new barn; uo repairs needed; 325 bils ~ 
apples in season, other fruit; 100 “acres rich soil; 
produce last year sold for $2645. For quick sale, 
price is only $4800, part cash. See page 155, ‘‘Strout’s 
Farm Buyers’ Guide, No 28,” copy free. E. A. 
ald CO, Station 1096,-47 W 34th St, cor Bway, 





$2750. NIMBY - THREE-ACRE FARM, good house, 
three barns, ice house, hog pen, tool house and several 
Other outbuildings, two good orchards, excellent water 
school telephone, BR and near town, ch and 
16 —— timber and 14 acres second growth. This 

a good, level farm and must be sold before April L - 
Tio POINT REAL ESTATE AGENCY, Athens, Pa. 





MARYLAND FARMS FOR SALE—180-acre stock 
der the plow, good barns and 
2 miles from . two 
le tract, 2 miles from steamboat landing, improved © 
y =. he -room house and ee shade trees. Ti 
$5000. other bargains. 
to i ‘A. JONES & ©O, Salisbury, Md. 





FOR SALE—200-acre farm for %41000 im 
Cayuga county, four miles from «a + * market; 150 
acres tillable, 25 aces is in timber ne 35 in pastures; a 
house and basement barn; spring For further 
rticulars, address THE TUXILL. REALTY & IM- 7 
OVEMENT CO, 307-8-9 Auburn Savings Bank Bldg, 
Auburn, N Y. -Send for our farm catalog. 





$2200 TAKES 157 ACRE well-watered farm, 1%. 
— RR station, creamery and town. 30 acres valu- 
timber, balance level fertile land Good fam 
i sone on farm. . r uiey Fal + 
mortgage. i E Z 
} 400 Fulton Street, Waverly, ; 





VIRGINIA FARMS, all sizes, for sale. Finest all” 
the year around climate to - found anywhere. Lan@** 
that grows -more kinds of -pro ducts successfully thas 
any A section in the Duited States. For particu-) 
lars 10c for a sample copy of the VIRGINIA 
FARMER, Dept 704, Emporia, Va. 








Pm a J sas OF HAY and 75 bushels of shelled 


wonderful com: 
OF AGRICULTURE. Dover, 


117 ACRES—T-room slate roof house, blinds and ~ 
Dainted; 2 barns, 24x40, 28x40; granary; ponte fruit; 

main road; ,_ one-half cosh. HALL’S FARM 
AGENCY, Owego, Tioga Co, x. 








DUTCHESS CO; 214 acres; one most pr 
farms Fishkill valley; large 16-room dwelling: large — 
barn; ample outbuildings particulars. PALEN, Hope- 
well Junction, N 





FOR SALE—Two eastern shore of Maryland truck] 
farms, direct from owner. Write for particulate ~ 
- J. McALLEN, Eden, Md. 


MASTLAED ‘ARMS in the garden 
Address J. APRANE TUBNER, Easton, 





of A 
Maryland. 





As Ever the Best Ever 

American Agriculturist, 439 Lafay-~ 
ette street, New York. Gentlemen? 
Your letter received several days 480 
stating that you had completed our” 
order of advertising. You can cut 
that adv out now and take the fok= 
lowing: We wish to state that ye 
paper is the best we have ever ad 
tised in and we have received be 
results. We do heavy advertis# 

erefore we like to put our 20 

-beBt par 3. A, Jones: & 
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'haos in the National Grange 
[From Page 409.j 
Set on retaining its sweet . office 





| pie. 
' the Vital Thing for the Future 
Emre question of representation is 
aa now vital in determining what 
policy of the future is to be. At 
ment each state has two votes, the 
3 master and his wife. Thus, New 
ork with more than 88,000 members 
has no greater influence in national 
berange matters than Iowa or Mis- 
caeuri with less egy? 1000. Is ayy 
ance with emocratic prin- 
gaat government? According to 
paid this year, the state of New 
pwork had two votes in the national 
grange. The state of California, Col- 

o, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, 
Siadiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Minnesota, Idaho, Wisconsin 
Jowa, 20 in all, have 40 votes in 
Me national grange. Yet their total 
Guembership is nearly 15,000 less than 
what of the state of New York. New 
York pays in dues to the national 

nge treasurer several thousand 
gollars more than the entire 20 states 













above mentioned. Indeed most of 
fhese states do not pay enough dues 
i cover the expenses of the master 


end his wife to the annual meeting. 
What is said here of New York is ap- 

cable to almost the same extent to 

ennsylvania, Michigan, Ohio and 
Maine, As things exist today, ‘he 
S gational administration in controlling 
the extension fund makes no effort 
io push grange growth in these weak 


gates further than to see that_they 
have 15 live granges, so as to be in 
line with their votes at the national 
grange mecting. 


Godfrey’s Weak Argument 

The New York state master has op- 
posed any change in the present sys- 
tem of representation on the ground 
that it would allow the big states to 
toss the little ones. But is not that 
better than to have the little state 
boss the big ones, who not only fur- 
fish members for the order, but pay 
their bills also? 

If these things be not changed by 
evolution, then by revolution they 
pwill follow. The grange rank and file 
®ill not star’ for such practices. At 
the recent meeting of the New York 
Slate grange, by a decisive vote and 
Sgainst the opposition of State lB‘as- 
te Godfrey, a resolution favoring 
Proportional representation in the 
Mational body was adopted, thus in- 
eating that the Empire state is 
feady to act along lines of a progres- 
sive program 

Fair Representation Must Come. 

Do I need to say more? Is this 
Bet enough to show the wrong in the 
Sfange will be righted as soon as the 

are known? I ave tried to 










Put the matter fairly and squarely 
Before the Patrons. There is now 
emough time to consider all points 
farefully before. another election that 
© house may be set in order. the 
Wile purged, and right and honesty 
@émitted again. In relating these 
and conditions, I have acted 
With that charity which the grange 
enes; if I have. criticized, it is in 
the spirit of “good of the order.” I 
Relieve the great majority of the 
@ange states are represented by con- 
Mieftious men; and I believe that 
peeme of these men have acted with 
the machin without knowing that 
eee were being used as pawns in a 
eat game vhere political profit was 
the prize. : . 
Bachelider and Jones Must Go 
All of neans that the desire 
tw Sfatify personal aml on, as has 
appar n prev s elections, 
Meat be climinated. With this un- 
pnee Spirit at the front there can 
= 80 growtl To prevent discord 
ed Tupture, both Bachelder and 
must be retired Their places 
; Must be given to men who will labor 
[memaggaa and conscientiously for a 
larger, greater grange, regardless of 
j - Whether new masters will support 
- = u at election time or not. 
iietre ins’ _to make the grange 
economi matters, a 
er aggressiveness must be in- 
; the ed. During the sittings of 
Spit is always ap- 


sent. But between sessions it loses 


a. Spirit. It needs to grow. 
aa of 27 grange states every 
i -". the union should be filled 
s ®ubordinate granges that farm- 
oe May profit thr ugh the good that 
nee can bring them. Will you; 
Benge brother. join hands in do- 
great work? Will you help 

















Ss stange? 
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UR Combination Stock and Fovitey Panis is built strong m= 
and high enough for stock, yet enough for poultry. 
picture tells the story. 

It takes a good fence to hold pigs—especially some . This Anthony F: ill 
hold ma ne ont wate 00: oo ei, sheep. eur hn ducks, tuTKOT and Tanger 
animals. es apart. No wire used throughout, exce 
cud hrossonn wise -the benviens pocltey dence made” a 

This Combination Fence is built on the famous Anthony heavily gaiveniesd 

I . hard sp: are tight.by 
tie ever made. 


plan— 
carefully woven--accurately made. The hard spring steel wires 
the famous Anthony Knot—the strongest 
Does not tear or catch sheep or cattle. 

GET THIS PROOF. If you will write to-day we will send frees hand sample 
of Anthony Fence and s sample knot, with our best prices. Write now. 


_ THE ANTHONY FENCE CO., 11 Michigan Street, Tecumseh, Mich., U.S.A, 











CENTS f 
A FOOT 


FOR THIS 


BEAUTIFUL ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


Minches high. Oe, for 30-inch, 116. for 36-inch, for 42-inch and 14e. for 48-inch. 
Gates areextra. A WON ERE L BARGAIN. Nothing like it has ever before been 
offered at any ways near these prices. It is cheaper than a board or picket fence. Is 
very strong and will last for years. Anybody can afford a fence at these prices. Made 
of No. 12 steel wire, heavily galvanized. We want every one needing fence or gates to 
have our Large Free Catalogue No. 20, which illustrates and describes our full line 
of Yard and Cemetery Fence, Gates, Arches, etc., and quotes the lowest prices ever 
named for these articles. Write us a postal card today for our Free Catalogue No. 20. 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS, Boz 351 MUNCIE, INDIANA. 




































































































































GETA BROWN RUST PROOF FENCE 
Ponnee oh alt No 9 Golled Brome Be Garesedwoen 
stands and wears like astone wall. to put up—Requires 
fewer posta—Won'tsagor bag down. 160 Styles. J 

16 TO 36c PER ROD DELIVERED—WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
pence eH 9 Sheep, Ho Cattle, La 
with extra close 1 inch 
You save money ant 


acid, = Free an 
the van then 

with any wire fence in your 

neighborhood. Catalog free 

Ths BROWS FENCE & WIRE.CO,_ 
DEPT. 61 Cleveland, Ohio. 


BE SURE TO SAY Wonzeucts 1 SAW YOUR ADV 


fm this journal. Our advertisers like to know which paper they get the most orders from. 


































Why 
49 you 
Spen yo 
hard-esrned 
money for 
gates that the 
weather soon dest 
















Gates are furnished either with 
: our convenient bar that allows 
the gate to be raised as high as two feet. 


The fabric used in Republic Gates 
sat nae wate paaiea 
out of shape. 

Our handsome now catalog sent Free 


Republiic Fence and Gate Company 
212 Republic Bt. North Chicago, ll. 
































ot stock ou 
crv eslooed ie 
SUPERIOR 
WIRE FENCE 


THE SUPERIOR FENCE CO. 
Dept A. Cleveland, Obie 




























WEIGHT DIFFERENCE ‘ 






! PERFECT FENCE 
Going to buy a fence? Then 








er clamps remember that every ounce of 








d 
You that you have to pay for 


welded at 














different styles for fence purpose. 









be- pe ly 
ware of the mistake of counting waste a 


weight as strength. Study carefully those points 


ere wire meets wire. In all fences with yrape, ties 
- dead weigh Th 
wraps, ties or. is waste wi weight. ese 
Danetveass bctliag detear ale nothing whatever to 
etract from appearance, effectiveness and durability. 
know 


weight—also you pay freight on waste weight, — 
Now at the Says 


“PITTSBURGH PERFECT” FENCE 


Not an Ounce of Waste Weight ! 

Wires contact point—the weld is even stronger 
as ence 

of the “Pittsburgh Perfect”, Judge the strength [Fa Tenee by the sins of the 

wires. Get a fence with stay wires as as line wires—weaker stay wires 

prs oe em eh egg eta mon ae ee 

as improved process. Insist on secing fence. 


VO7 A PE?2F EF 
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Children Are 
‘Killed 


Lives lost, pro 





cannot prevent fires. 
Sor the burning to de 

American ers, 
weg ownhands. You can sa 


y, your barns and stock from fire dangers. 
but you can save money at the same time—from one-fourth 


to. one-half what you are now paying 
remiums. 


il to do it, and there should follow loss of li 
Besides, such a as we offer relieves your wife and 
the terror of fear every time there is a thunder 

storm. Perhaps you have that fear yourself. 
Know this—three out of four fires in rural districts are 


children from 


caused by lightning. Read the proof. 


We Can Guarantee to Protect You 


from lightning. We have the proof, 
clearly demonstrating that D. & S. Light- 
ning System will not only protect, but 
you can secure fire insurance at a saving 
of one-fourth to one-half present rates. 


D. G&G S. System 
is Not Expensive 


They are put up by our men trained and 
experienced in the work—not by men 
. who are the lightning rod agent kind. 
Geta D. &S. bape which forever, 
costs you hardly any more than inferior 
| ODD & STRUTHERS, 


FOR SALE 50,000,000 ft. of NEW LUMBER 


chence te BUY LUMBER at 30 to 60 per cent less than is usually asked for it. It is 
every We bought 80,000,000 f 


qe ES Lg and first-class in 


e rom 
lumber milis at half the ueual prices and we are giving the public the benefit of it. There is abso- 
in this matter. in has been 


lately no possibility for you to go wro: 

chance i. are certain! misuene pie nd 
5 ¥ jen 

pricé to your railroad shipping point. 


SEND LUMBER BILL FOR ESTIMATE 


= —— 
ade in your list every single article you need to build or improve. 
nest a ful iB Ao we will save you money. ‘Our stock includes everything in 
ng materiel line and it is good material too; nothing better manufactured. 
of merchandise we sell ic covered by «@ binding guarantec. 


the buildi 
dollar's worth 
satisfied customers everywhere. 


Oar Capital Stock and Surplus is over $1,000,000.00. We have a complete stock of Plumbing Mater- 
tet, Hosting Apparatue, Mardéware, Fencing, Furniture, Rugs, ice Pipe, 

and practically everything at half the usual price. - 
WRITE FOR OUR FREE MAMMOTH ILLUSTRATED CATALOG Ne. K. G. 25 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 35th and Iron Sts., CHICAGO 


Culverte, tron, Tanks, 


—eee 
e - @ 

by Lightning 
destroyed, losses reaching 
millions are sustained—just because we do_ not 
use proper protection from fire losses. Some of these ‘ 
losses are partially made up by insurance, but insurance 
les, what insurance could repay 
ath of your children! , 

ers of this paper, prevention is in 
ard yourself and your fam- 


That being so, what excuse can you offer if you 
e 


‘1 Sixth Avenue, 


it for now. 
opportunity. 


ae 


ee en Lee 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


ens 
THE PROOF 

If you read but one 
paragraph of this adver- 
tisement, read this one: 

Report of 111 fire 
insurance companies 
show 2960 fire losses in 
one year— 2165 were 
caused by lightning — 
only 795 from all other 
causes combined. Think 
of it—3 to 1. That is 
what we would save 
you from. 


Not only that, 
out for insurance 


and property. 


and split lightning rods. Write us to-day 
for the proof. All we ask is a fair, open, 
unbiased judgment. Don’t prejudge us, 
Prof. West Dodd, president of ourcom- 
pany, is the only scientist since Franklin 
who has made a scientific and practical 
study of lightning. The D. &S. system is 
the result of his scientific discoveries. 
We have several books on lightning 
and lightning protection which will give 
you facts and figures. A request will 
ring them. Destructive spring storms 
will soon be here. Find out now how 
you can be safe from loss. 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


years 
If you do not take advantage of this 
We will quote you freight prepaid 


Tt makes no difference 


Every 
Thousands of 





Let Us Tell You How You | 
Can Paint Your. Home 
Without Its Cost- | 

| 


oO Paint— 
any color without send us one cent of money. 
You = = hed yeurown buildings without 
make them’ bring you actual cash— aa 


rah 


it off. 
THE UNITED FACTORIES COMPANY, 
Dept. P 24, Cleveland, Ohio 














Send for Sample of 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE 


We offer to send, fme of chasye. an ac- 
tual sample of Page Woven Wire Fore 
just as it comes from the big looms. b 
one is “a sermon in steel.” The tremen- 

success of Page Fence which is now on 
ite Quarter Centennial Year, is due to the 
fact that its makers have always given full 
meusure of honest value. It is the oid re- 
liabie time-tried wire fence that outiasts 
them all. Admitted to be the strongest 
wire fence in existence. 

Bend today! See the real Page Wire! Get 
next to the ‘Page Knot!" the es 
Quarter Centennial ition of the Page 
Fence Catal d learn the difference 





Page Fence and 
promptly. Add 
Page Woven Wire Fence Co. 
Bez 271K Adrian, Mich, 














Rust Farm Fence | 


j 

Extra hesvily galvan- 
VAVAVAVATA ised. Bold ‘atret to 
armers at manufsctur- 
EAT AZ ers’ prices. 30 days’ free 
Vavatartava yor Reber ed 2 

so Poultry ap 

avavavavar mental Wire and Iron 
A heed Fences. Catalogue free. 
Write for special offer. 
The Ce., 











THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 


| Cattle 
1910 | 1900 





Per 100 Ibs. 
$8.10 |$7.25 
7.50 i 
1D 
7.76 
7.00 


Chic: 

New York 
Buffalo 
KansasCity 
Pittsburg 








At Chicago, the hog continues the 
center of interest in live stock circles, 
A few weeks ago buyers thought they 
were paying high prices when the 9c 
mark was reached, but now the 10c 
quotation has been passed and a fair 
percentage of the hogs have recently 
sold at $10 p 100 Ibs and better. Con- 
tinued small shipments to the great 
stock markets have forced the price 
beyond earlier predictions. Recent 
receipts at Chicago for. one 
were only 113,000, against 182,000 the 
same period last year. Mixed pack- 
ing hogs sold at 9.55@9.90 p 100 Ibs, 
eae packing and shipping 9.90@ 
0,05. 

Cattle averaged firm. Prices in beef 
cattle were largely $5.50@7 and a 
ouae proportion reaching the top, 
10. . 

The sheep and lamb market con- 
tinued on the high level recently at- 
tained, with slight advances on some 
grades. Native ewes $6.50@7.50 p 100 
lbs, native western wetherse 7.50@ 
8.10, shorn western wethers 6.60@ 
7.25, shorn western yearlings 6@7.50. 

The Horse Market 


Business has been good and re- 
ceipts light. Prime extreme weight 
draft classes wanted by eastern deal- 
ers at $225@250 and upward for fcy 
finished lots. , 


At Baltimore, prices on _ cattle 
steady, first quality 4@4%c p lb, me- 
dium 38@3%c, bulls 2%@3c, milch 
cows $30@40 ea. Receipts of calves 
light, with choice veal selling at 8% 
@9c p lb, good 7% @S8c, calves from 
nearby points 9%c. Sheep and lamb 
market steady, with No 1 sheep sell- 
ing at 3.50@4 p head, or 3% @4c p 
Ib, lambs 7@8c. Live pigs sell as to 
size, 150@2 ea, shotes 2.50@3.50. 
Dressed hogs, choice light weights, 
11%c p Ib, medium 10@10%c, 
heavy 9%c. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GEAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH OOMPARISONS 
Cash or Wheat Com | Oats 

Spot | 1910 | 1908 
—  —__ | 
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Chicago . 
New York 
Boston . . 
Toledo. . 
St.Louis . 
Liverpool 
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At Chieago, marked weakness pre- 
vailed in wheat following last week’s 
high price level. For a time crop re- 
ports from the southwest furnished 
ammunition for the bulls. Subse- 


| quently these reports were very large- 
} ly discounted, especially with weather 
| conditions more favorable, 


and early 
buyers turned sellers. The market 
as a whole has been inclined to weak- 
ness for some days past. Damage re- 
ports continue to arrive, but these 
were more than counterbalanced by 
the talk of favorable climatic condi- 
tions. With the price better than 
$1.15 p bu for May, the market sagged 
to 1.12, thence recovering slightly, 
July above and below 104. The 
movement of wheat from farm 
to market’ assumed liberal pro- 
portions and the cash trade was fair, 
but “démand not especially urgent. 
Quotations ‘covering winter wheat 
were nominally $1.22@1.24 p bu for 
No red. American Agriculturist’s 


| annual report of stecks of grain on 


farms is printed in this issue. 

Corn leaned to weakness, prices 
working - off 1@2c p bu under 
increased offerings and indifferent 
support. The shipping demand On east- 
ern account was considered “unsatis- 
factory. and cash lots in some cases 
showed 3@4c lower price level untii 
demoralization was checked by fair 
recovery. May corn #3@64c p bu, 
July around 65%c, No 2 corn in store 
62% @ 63c. 

Lower. prices were scored in oats 
under a moderate business, cash de- 


week - 


mand less urgent, 
port indifferent. 
Store 45@46c p 
same level. ; 

Barley showed some dulj 
nearly former prices prevaileg.) 
offerings were not burdenso F 
ticularly of malting grades, Peaa 
ley S58@65c p bu, good to-e¢ 
malting 66@ 72c. 

Grass seeds moved out at somal 
lower ‘prices, with possibly ‘a 
more activity discernible. Prime4 
othy lower around $3.70 p 19 
clover 13.50, millet 1.75, huy 
1.75 @ 2.10. 
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GENERAL MARKETS” 


Uniess otherwise stated, « 
stances are wholesale et New 
which the produce 


ons in fy 


. 


a small way to retailers 
sumers, an advance is usually secured, 


Apples—Fresh 


ples moderate, with good 4 
and market steady to firm. Spf 

burg $3@4 p bbl, Spy 3@4.25) a 
3.50@4.50, Baldwin 3.25@4.25, 

ing 3@4, Russet 2@2.0, far we 

as to kind 1.50@3.50 p bx. 


At Chicago, market remaing 
on general run of barrel stock, 
than $4@5 p bbl, King i @ 
Wagener 2.50@3.25, Spy 3@4, 
win 3.25@4, Greening 3.50@4, 

Demand for strictly fcy apples 
ceeded the supply, and prices. 
some instances were a trifle high 
Reports from Williamson and oti 
western points in N Y show 
quantities of apples stored and 
ers are confident they will 
higher prices. The. market on 
apples was 25c higher and ree 
barely sufficient for trade re¢ 
ments. S 

Trees went into winter in good om 
dition. As far as I can learn 
fruit buds on all kinds of fruit tt 
are in good condition. Peach : 
never looked better.—[{J. H., 


offerings of 


County, N ¥ F 

Among recent arrivals of frut® 
Hamburg, Germany, were 598 b 
of apples shipped from the 
Baldwin stock sold at $5.65 p 
Russet 4.60, Ben Davis 4.40, E 
2.75 p bx, Rome Beauty 2.00, 
sap 1.80. 


Beans—Little change recorded is 
the bean market, with prices hold | ato 
ee 


f) 


= 


< 


firm and orders on most stock Ig 
Marrow $2.85@ 2.95 p bu, medium @ 
pea beans 2.35@2.37, red kidnéy 
white 3.35@3.45, black turtle soup 
@3, yellow eye 3.15, Cal lima 2a 
p 100 Ibs. 

At Chicago, business is moé 
prices are ‘holding steady. 
hand-picked medium and pea 
$2@2.25 p bu. ; 

Hay and Straw—Shipments of 
light and trade slow. On strictly 
grades market slightly better 
Prime timothy $1.15@1.20 p 100 
mixed clover, fcy 1.05@1.10, 
clover 90c@1.05; long rye straw 
80c, short 60c, oat and wheat 30G% 


At Chicago, offerings only me 
ate, timothy hay’in small 
market firm. Choice timothy 
19 p ton, straw 9@10. 


Hides—Market continues in a! 
and unsettled condition on cé 
hides. Properly cured cow hid 
at 8% @10c p ib, steer hides 9% 
10%c. Calf skins quiet and easy,% 
opening of the new season 8H§ 
increasing receipts. Country skins, 
cording to quality, size of lots, @ 
2@21, Horse Hides 3.85@3.90 ee 


Mill Feeds—Demand 
feeds light, Standard spring 
dlings and western spring 
bran $26@26.50 p ton, red dog 
31, linseed oil meal 37, coarse & 
meal 1.60@1.70 p 100 lbs, brews 
meal 1.71, grits 1.72, flakes 2.07, € 
tonseed meal steady and compe 
tively dull, selling at 36 p ton. © 
feed in bulk N Y rate points 329 
Syracuse rate points 31.40, Phitas 
phia 31.60. Corn oil meal in DUS 
N Y rate points 2.25 p ton, 9 
28.65, Philadelphia © 28.85. . 

Onioms—Market remains [Om 
weak with considerable stock on? 
Orange Co red $1.50@2.25 p bu, 
150@2.37, state and_ western 7 
1L530@2.00 p bag, 1-254 10 ge 
bag, red 1.50@2.37, Cuban +<ims 
p cra. 

At Chicago, offerings not 
held steady, with business; 8° 


for 





eth 
a. 


| ems, fcy 


red $1. p 70-lb sack, small 

oD G jie, white 75c@§$1.25. 
‘potatoe Market continues steady; 
choice and selected stock salgble 
a outside quotations: State and 
tern in bulk $1.87@1.65 p 180 Ibs, 
1,30@1.50 p sack, Va and Md 1.25 
a. p bbl, Me in bulk 1.50@1.75 p 

Ibs. : 

Chicago, market fairly gteady at 
low price level of 338@4ic p bu, 
Burbank or King 35@39¢ 


ura 


bu. 
© Receipts of 


te and 
me easy affair. 


have been 
market remains the 
Just what would 
ppen.if the market were supplied 
s more tubers is a question. The 
Me stock sell at $1.50@1.75 in 
Lib lots in bulk. Local prices have 
go unattractive to Mich ship- 
that very little of their stock 

on hand which sells on a par with 
¥Y, bringing in 180-Ib lots 137@ 

2 in bulk. In vicinity of Pittsburg 
pp bu is ruling price and few are 
aging hands at that At Phila- 
shia, N Y stock brought 50@55c 
ite. It is predicted that the long- 
Gontinued low prices will have its ef- 
et upon new potatoes from Ber- 


potatoes 


and Fla. 

Sweet potatoes in liberal supply at 
ON ¥ and movement is slack, with 
"market weak. Best stock can be se- 
ured at $1 p bskt. 
» Poultry—Desirable 


Nheld about steady 

grades sell ing of 

pGhickens and fowls 
foosters 12% @13c, 


ese 17% % @ 18e, 


live. chickens 
with most other 
irregular, quality. 
17@18%ec p Ib, 
turkeys 16@20c, 


geese 12% @13c, live 
in dressed 


ppigeons 35c p pr. Trading 
Spoultry moderate, but firm on de- 
Surable weights. Squabs plenty, trade 
Sow. Philadelphia capons 8 to 10 lbs, 
B@30c, § ibs ea and under 25@ 
, Ohio 7 lbs and over 25@26c, west- 
em 24@25c, fcy Philadelphia squab 
Sbrofiers 75@S80c p pr, roasting chick- 
21@25c, western 16@17Tc, 
“mixed weights 15@22c, western fowls, 
ibe and over, p doz 18@19c, squabs, 
"3 tbe p doz $5.50. 
At Chicago, market quiet and quo- 
baations little changed. Spring chick- 
wane in light supply and moderate sale, 
fees steady. Fowls 16@17%c p Ib, 
ers 11@ 13c 


Vegetables—Cabbages 
mane and market firm for choice 
Mom. Danish seed $25@30 p ton, do- 
ise $16@18, red $4@10 p 100 hd, 
: @175 p bbl, Danish $3.50@3.75 
es ofa, new Flu red $2@2.25 p bbi cra, 
"white $1.75@2- Cal celery $4.50 @5.50 
— case, Fla $2@2.25, state 10@40c p 
dos stalks, cauliflower Thc @$1.50 p 
Bekt, Cal 75c@$1.15 p % case, Fila let- 
Mace, fey $1.75@3 p bskt, parsnips 
f 2 p bbl, Hubbard squash 
19@2.25 p bbl, marrow $1.25@1.75, 
Mabaga 75c@$1 p bbl; Fla tomatoes 
=” p carrier; Cuban, fey, $1.75 
Ethe canning company in this vicin- 
is contracti ing sweet corn at $8 p 

With the husks on, and tomatoes 
tT» ton. About the same acreage 

year is expected A new can- 
Mg factory is to be built at Dodds, 
his county, in the near future and 
be ready to can corn next fall— 

: E.K., Warren County, O. 
We have contracted to deliver to- 
at the factory for $7.50 p ton, 
meen is 50c higher than Jast year. 
eee £€ems to be satisfactory to all 
_eerned. We plant about 800 acres 
this vicinity, which is the same as 
year. Our county has two can- 

Pa. 1, Cc. §&. Bartholomew 
inty, Ind. 


P Wool—Com, paratively Uttle business 
been carried on recently. Prices 
oe Unchanged with holders firm. 
M0 32@34¢ p Ib, combing % and &% 
, 35. @ 36, % B4c. 
Chicago, market remains quiet, 
Comparatively few sales. From 
am the Missouri river, tub washed, 
S%4c p ib, medium unwashed 28 
© coarse and light fine 25@ 


in fair de- 


po 


Fe oe 


* 
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a DAIRY MARKETS 


The Butter Market 
, PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 
New York Boston Chicago 
. S41 
: : Rem r p46, pa 
33 Etta 32 
New York, prices advanced 1@ 


Specials 54% c c Ib, with pos- 
ion -higher on extra good 





THE LATEST 


stock. Extras sold at 838%0c, under 
gTades from 32c downward, State 
dairy in tubs 31@ , western imita- 
tion cmy firsts 24@26c, western fac- 
tory 22@23%«. 

At Chicago, trade continues good 
and sufficient to take up the offerings. 
Demand both local and outside show 
preference for fcy makes. Extra fresh 
cmy in moderate supply and request 
at 3le p Ib. Extra firsts 6c. 
Dairy butter in light supply, avith fair 
sale and market steady at 27%c for 
extras, first 26c. 


The Cheese Markets 


At New York, trading continues 
fairly active. The largest portion of 
business at about 17%c for fcy stock. 
Full cream, fall make, special 17% @ 
18e, fcy 17% @17%ec, skims from 
14%c downward. 

At Chicago, market is firm ind 
stocks are being steadily depleted. 
Full cream twins 16%@16%c p Ib, 
daisies and young America 16% @17c. 


The Unstable Cotton Market—Very 
little developed in cotton, buyers ap- 
parently holding off awaiting develop- 
ments. It is generally admitted that 
on some lines prices are very reason- 
able, but buying has been in scattered 
lots. There appears to be a sort of 
deadlock between producer and man- 
ufacturer. It is a question as to what 
extent consumption of cotton will be 
curtailed before a new supply is at 
hand. The mills at Fall River, Mass, 
have agreed to curtail, shutting down 
one day a week for about 13 weeks. 
The export trade is still quiet, with 
the only exception that to the con- 
tinent of Europe. Spot cotton at New 
York recently recovered to 15c p Ib, 
and the price there, as in New Or- 
leans, Memphis and other large cotton 
markets, is unsettléd. At New Orleans, 
cotton is quotable at 14% @14%c, 
New York 14% @15c, against 9%c last 
year. The total exports were about 
4,543,000 bales, against 6,530,000 same 
time last year. 


The Milk Market 

At New York, the exchange price 
remains at 3%c p qt to the shipper in 
the 26-c zone, or ; p 40-qt can 
delivered in New York. The price is 
likely to hold for a time, as the de- 
mand is good and the surplus not so 
heavy as usual at this season of the 
year. The supply, however, is keep- 
ing slightly ahead of the demand and 
edging upward. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending March 
5 were as follows: 

Milk Cream 


eoscvcctcsccsccse BOWE 
12,573 


Erie 
Susquehanna ...seceess 
West Shore ......++++ 14,450 
Lackawanna e+++ 46,750 
N-Y Cent (long haul) 46,291 
N Y Cent (Harlem).. 18, 

Ontario ° ~ 

Lehigh Valley ....--. 26,980 
New Haven ...cccccce 14,708 
Other’ sources .....+.- 1,775 


a » + 200, 08E 
Eclipse Gorn Planter 


9,498 
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THE 
Business Man's 
CREAM 


SEPARATOR 


The DE LAVAL is the BUSINESS MAN'S Cream. Sepa- 
rator, and the men who use cream separators AS A BUSI- 
NESS use the DE LAVAL, Ten years ago there were a dozen 
different makes of creamery or factory separators in use. To- 
day over 98 per cent of the world’s creameries use DE 
LAVAL separators alone, and no effort is longer made to sell 
any other kind. 

It means a difference of several thousand dollars a year 
whether a DE LAVAL or some other make of separator is 
used in a creamery, and users of factory separators have 
found that they either had to use DE LAVAL separators or 
get out of business. They could not meet competition other- 
wise, Thousands of other makes of separators have been 
thrown onto the scrap heap in consequence. 

Exactly the same differences exist, on a smaller scale, in 
the use of FARM separators. But the farm user doesn’t know 
it. Nine times out of ten he can’t tell when he is wasting 
$50. or $100. a year in quantity and quality of product 
through the use of an*inferior separator. 

But every FARM user of a separator KNOWS that if it is 
absolutely necessary to use a DE LAVAL separator with the 
milk of a creamery it must PAY relatively well to do so on 
the farm. No amount of argument can get around that 
unanswerable conclusion. 
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By ITrank A. Waugh 


In these seventeen chapters, or essa*s, as the 
author calls them, he presents a delightful 
study of the landscape in all its phases—-histori- 
cal, poetic, literary, artistic, practical landscape 
gardening, etc.—all written in 2 iost sympa- 
thetic and fascinating style. 

‘The illustrations are an important feature, contistinz 


of reproductions of pictorial photographs, ma: -L> ‘he 
members of the Postal Camera Club. 
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By Will Templer . 


‘author of “Steve 
boy 


Larkin, 


” and other stories 





Chapter X—In the Enemy’s Country 


HE ‘spy at’ the window, lost in 
I triumphant’ interest - in the 
scene within, gave no heed to 
approaching’ danger. Silently. Raines 
crept over the soft turf until the 
piazza was gained, then gliding like a 
specter along its shadowed portion 
until within .-springing distance, 
bounded like a.lion-on his prey. The 
struggle was brief. The spy’s arms 
were useless in the grip of the Amer- 
ican’s right arm, neither could he 
make an outcry for his captor’s left 
hand held his throat in a grip of 
steel. For an instant the struggling 
men swayed back and forth, then 
went to the floor with a jar that 
brought the Hendersons to the scene. 

“What’s this?’’ cried the major. 

“I don’t know just what it is,’’ came 
back Raines matter-of-fact voice, 
“bat I’ve got it here with its. wind 
shut off, and it seems to be feeling 
for a knife. I caught it looking 
through the window and listening to 
what you men were saying in there.” 

Tom at once assisted and relieved 
the fellow of a wicked looking knife 
and a revolver. “Don’t throttle him, 
Chiff; but don’t let him peep, either,’ 
he said; “Here! IYil fix him;” he 
deftly tied a handkerchief over the 
the spy’s mouth—“there, let him up, 
now; we'll get ‘him in by the light 
and see what sort of a bird you have 
eaptured.” 

ther they draged the struggling 
man into the well-lighted room. “ 
stranger!” exclaimed Major Hender- 
son. “If he is a spy, our guest will 
know him; hé can do them no further 
harm at this time. I will cali them.” 

The Cuban leaders entered the 
reom, looked at the prisoner 

eXclaimed with one accord: 
“Escobedo!” —. 

“Is it really he?” cried the majors 
in surprise. : 

“Yes, Escobedo,” returned General 
Gomez, speaking in English, “the 
keenest, shrewdest, .most unscrupu- 
lous spy in the Spanish service; he is 
the agent: and tool of the rfevernor- 
general,.and a more dangerous man 
in certain ways than is his chief. I 
am wondering how he got past my 
faithful bodyguard, Pedro.” 

The spy’s captor took a half step 
forward and hesitated -s if about to 
speak. Major Henderson observed 
and hastened to bridge the gap. ““Gen- 
erals Gomez and Garcia,” he. said, 
“Our young friend and guest, Mr Clif- 
ford Raines of New York. It is to 
his vigilance and promptness of ac- 
tion that we owe the capture of this 
notorious spy. Mr ines may know 
more than he has yet told. Have you 
seen or heard anything further than 
we know, Mr Raines?” : 

Raines hastened to lain: “I 
Was in my room and fell asleep in. my 
chair,” he said. “I don’t think I had 
slept more than an hour when.I was 
awakened by the footfalls of your 
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guard on the gravel. walk. Three 
times he passed. my window at inter- 
vals of perhaps five minutes, then, as 
he ¢ame no- more, I started out to 
find the reason. I must confess to 
not finding out the reason, but I did 
find this fellow peering into and lis- 
teiing at the window. The rest you 
know.” 

“Thomas,” said Major Henderson, 
“get some cord and tie up this Senor 
Escobedo securely, Call Juan to watch 
him while we go out and look up that 
missing guard.” 

“Your plan of binding and guard- 
ing the prisoner is a good one, Senor 
Henderson,” remarked General Gar- 
cia. ‘“‘After he is bound, let him be 
guarded with a loaded revolver, but 
please remove the bandage from his 
mouth, for during your absence we 
would much like to question him. 
We realize the importance of keep- 
ing him quiet. One shout from him 
might brin ga whole company of 
Spanish soldiers about us, although 
it may be that he is working alone in 
the hope of winning’ the reward of- 
fered for our bodies, dead or alive.” 

Under the skillful and of Lieuten- 
ant Tom the sullen prisoner was bound 
hand and foot, and the handkerchief 
removed from his mouth. Tom called 
in a stalwart field foreman. “Juan,’’ 
he said in fluent Spanish, “guard this 
man as you would your life. Stand 
beside him with this revolver and 
should he attempt to escape, or to 
raise an outcry, shoot him as you 
would a dog. You understand?” 

“Si, Senor,’”’ responded the 
guard, moving to his place. 

A tem minutes’ search of the 
grounds by t e Hendefsons and their 
guest revealei the dead body of the 
negro guard in a mass of shrubbery 
near the dark side of the house. “As 
I thought,” muttered the major, “an- 
other exhibition of Senor Escobedo’s 
executive ability. Carry the body 
into the house, boys, and we'll make 
an examination,” 

Inside and the torso bare of cloth- 
ing, the cause of the man’s death 
was at once apparent; he had been 
stabbed from behind, the long, keen 
weapon having pierced his heart from 
between the shoulders, killing him 
ivstantly. 

“Wait a minute,” cried Tom, 
ducing the knife taken from the pris- 
oner; “it looks to me as if this deli- 
cate toothpick would exactly fit that 
wound.” He experimented and his 
suspicions proved correct. 

“So we have an assassin as well as 
a spy in our midst,”’ said the major, 
grimly. “Mr Raines, allow me to 
thank you once more, sir. But for 
you, our sympathy with the cause of 
Cuban freedom would have been dis- 
covered and our lives and property 
placed in jeopardy. But for you, the 
two Cuban leaders hére would have 
been made prisoners and the Cuban 
cause delayed for a decade. You have 
been making history tonight, my boy, 
and we-will hope that your reward 
will be in keeping with~ the impor- 
tance of your deed. To business, now. 
Let us confront the mur@erer with 
the evidences of his \guilt.” 

To Major Henderson’s lofty ha- 
rangue his young guest answered not 
a word; he had only done his duty by 
his friends, and that, he thought, any 
man should be willing to-do eat ail 
times, Like he who “has greatness 
forced upon him,” he had chanced 
to be on the ground when ethe op- 
portunity presented itself, and while 
in a way he now sensed the impor- 
tance of his prompt action, his nat- 
ural modesty would not respond to 
a single impulse of self-importance; 
he. calmly followed his friends to 
where the prisoner lay and was pres- 
ent when his accusers with flashing 
eyes and angry tongues put the proofs 
of his erime befofe Escobedo in the 
only language he understood. 

Whatever might have been Esco- 
bedo’s' character; he* was’ aA*~ man of 
strong nerve. To-all questions that 
had ‘been asked him,.and to all accu- 
sations heaped upon him, he answered 
not:a word, rieither did.he ask for 
or. seemingly expect, mercy; he had 
played. a desperate, lone hand and 
had Jost—lost without hope of re- 


stolid 


pro- 


it was against the 


demption, for well he knew the guav- 
ity of his crime and the character of 
the men with whom he had to deal. 

The night was old when a proces- 
sion left the villa for the wharf. First 
came two’ servants bearing. the body 
of the dead guard; then the prisoner 
securely shackled to the. stalwart 
Juan and last the Hendersons,. with 
their guests. At a low call a large 
launch lying a few rods from shore 
swung round and glided silently to 
the wharf, where equally silent sail- 
ors leaped to the ground and - stood 
at attention. The dead man was car- 
ried on board, the prisoner safely se- 
cured in the cabin and after fervent 
farewells from the Cuban officers the 
launch put to sea. 

“Wrat_ will they do with him?” 
Raines asked as they turned toward 
the house. “I mean the prisoner.” 

Lieutenant Tom shrugged his 
shoulders and was silent. 

“He is a spy and a@ murderer,” said 
Major Henderson. “Had he been 
only the first it would not have been 
safe to allow him his liberty; but 
as he has dipped his hands in patriot 
bIood, and I understand it is not the 
first time; the eye for an eye and 
tooth for a tooth rue will probably 
apply in his case. I don’t think .any 
of us will ever see Senor Escobedo 
again.” 

It was late when the young New 
Englander awoke next morning. The 
sun was shining through his window, 
ard to him came the twitter of many 
birds and the perfume of many flow- 
ers. For a long time he lay lazily 
pondering the doings of the night 
before and the trivial first events that 
had led up to them. Had he not taken 
the foolish notion to play the cornet 
solo, in the Italian restaurant, he 
might never again have met Hender- 
son; had he not met Henderson he 
would, in all probability, have been 
still plugging along as a shipping 
clerk and art student in New York; 
and, yes, on that restaurant incident 
hinged still greater things, for barring 
that, he would not have been on hand 
at the opportune time to save his 
friends and. his friend’s friends from 
disgrace and ruin, perhaps’ from a 
worse fate. He chuckled as his 
thoughts flew back to Graniteport and 
old Tucker. “I’m surely deep sea 
fishing, Bill,” he said aloud; “I don’t 
know just what fishes are going to 
rise to my bait, but it strikes me that 
they will be still better than your 
standard of ‘bass.’ I hope you'll be 
there when I come in with my cargo, 
Bill, and that—she—” 

“Hello, there, Cliff,” cried a merry 
voice beneath his window, “are you 
never coming down to breakfast? I’m 
nearly starved waiting for you.” 

He sprang from his bed, hurriédly 
dressed and joined his host at.the 
morning meal. The -Hendersons 
talked unreservedly of their _business 
and their plans. “And you, Senor 
Americano, what are your plans?’ 
cried Tom. ; 

“T shall dawdle abeut this beautiful 
part of the world, seeing all I can 
see and hearing all I can hear until 
the Julia is ready for her northern 
voyage, then it will be for mine a 
fishing trip around little old New 
York,” was the quick response. 

“I'd like to see the fish you'd catch,” 
jeered Tom. “What kind do you ex- 
pect to hook?” - 

“Tt shall bait for the very best,” was 
the somewhat misty reply. - 

Clifford Raines did not prove a.great 
success aS a dawdler. Clad in the 
conventional white duck and panama 
hat he was constantly on the move 
over the great plantation, watching 
with the eagerness of a boy the 
process of raising sugar cane and re- 
ducing its juice to raw sugar, study- 
ing the production and curing of to- 
bacco and the growing of tropical 
fruits for the northern markets, or 
making frequent trips with Tom to 
Havana and pther seaport towns. 

The whole island was in a.turmoil 
of excitement. Bands of insurgents, 
ever becoming bolder, were carryilig 
their Campaign of ruin and desolation 
almost to thé gates of the larger cities 
and almost invariably escaping with- 
out harm to their mountain fastnesses. 
Such leaders as Gomez; Garcia and 
Maceo, with * many followers < at 
their command, were delivering 
telling ..blows all over the land 
and ‘the. mistaken Spanish  gov- 
ernment was. herding” the misér- 
able peasdntry -in_. vast;"*’ guarded 
camps to die by-thé thousand of star- 
vation arid “disease, Thousands of con- 
Script soldiers; officered by .overbear- 
‘ing, tyrannical grandees;, Wers con- 
stantly arriying and being sent to 
the front. . That..the Cu 
Sympathy of the . 

Span well kn ew, ¥ 
United States that 


= 


a > St tin 


saying now?” 
“The Duke ees 


glassware. 


their hatred was mainly direc 
the aider and abetter of the 


cause 


and the sotirce from 


came most supplies and munities 

war, for the insurgent forces, 
Raines was hot long in ice 

that Americans Were non persong 


with the Spanish 
authorities, 


civil and y» 


and 


" 


taking his f 


advice was -ever careful lest he 


up strife ‘among those with w 
was thrown 


in contact. 


He was sitting in a cafe ay 
Tom’s arrival, when a party of Spe 
ish officers came in and sélecteg 


at his 


table, By.- one, 


there 


~ 


hom - 


4 


more men than chairs, and the om 
ish captain left standing at onee 


gan directing his displeasure at 
lone American, who mét his supe 


ious stare with an equally frozen gus 

A torrent of high-pitched and pra 
ably picturesque Spanish was wag 
on the stolid Yankee, who answer 
not a word, for he. understood 
A menacing: step toward 
and a more menacing hote in 


word. 


“‘langu 


age” brought forth an 


nant inquiry from the big Ame 


“Senor,” 


blazes 


“Hees Grace, 


your c 


he demanded, 

are. you driving at?’ 
the Duke, 
hair, Senor,” 


lish speaking companion. 
“O, he does, eh, by what right a 
he demand it?” 


“He ees the Duke d’Ambroso 
seemply demand eet; 


cient.” 
“We 


that 


Il, you tell the duke 


ees 


that 


king himself could not have this 


under 


hees 


the circumstances, 


have you eject from 


place.”’ 


“There are not enough 


in this place to put me out, let 
that little rat. Tell him not toe 


any 


closer. 


Span 


wa 


‘is 


~) 


What's 


ver great duel 


‘ 


I’ve had about enowm 


dem 
declared an 


fe 
' 


« 


and pretty soon I'l! paste him one” = 


Evidently the 
formed his duty faithfully, 
seemed rash; 


duke 


interpreter 


scream defiance and actually e 


to lay his hand on the Yankee collaiy 
then the promised demonstration @ 
“Bang!” 


things 


American began. 


had per 
but the 
he continued 


Duke of Ambroso received his 


lesson 


and rolled under a 


> 
“e 
4 


“Smash!” and one of the ducal pa 
who came to the rescue. went 
long into a pyramid of china 


Others might have 


lowed, but at that moment Tem 


derson 


the Sussex rushed in closely, follow i 


hy the 


and Lieutenant Suther 


police. 


“What's the row, Cliff?” asked T 
“That little skunk tried to puta 


out 


his ha 


him one. 


of 
directly at the duke. 


this chair.”’ He 


nd on my collar, so I 


His nibbs picking the 


ware out of his hair tried to 


and got one, too, that’s all.” 

Sutherland adjusted his 
and grinned solemnly. 
Wish we'd been in it, Tom, 


row. 


drawled. 


“Bully!” 


agreed Tom, 


“What a 


eyegiat 


poin 
“Actually 


” 


“but, . CI 


you'll have to submit to arrest, jf 

I'll get the consul and wW 

have you out in a jiffy.” =" 
The affair was quickly adjust 


know. 


The 


Spanish 


officers 


seemed 


anxious to press the charge, pret 
ring their own way of settling 


difficul 


ties. Henderson was 


known as a wealthy planter and 
porter; the presence of the Ame 


consul 
parent 


majesty’s lieutenant 
to the reasons why ; 
leased after the payment of a sm 


fine. 


Once more on the street the 
lish speaking Spaniard 


added weight, 
friendship of 
all 


his 


and the 


Brit 


approg 


contribu 
Raines was’ 


Raines and, bowing low, presented, 


ecard. 


“Hees Grace ees much in 


‘and demand satisfaction,’ "he : 
Raines turned to his friend. “Tom 


4, 


shad the | 


he said, “I should think that Don 
had about 


all ‘that is ne 


What’s he looking for now?” 
“Why, he wants to fight a deh 


laughed Tom. 


up 


‘Toledo. bladé,’. as it were. 


p! 


“Wants to truss 


on the point of his keen 
Only 8 


& 


sight of blood will wash the stain 


of that black eye you gave 


suspec 


fight you, too, if the 

you up . 

“You’ve surely a double header 
herland, “but you'ves 


remarked Sut 
£ Choice of weapom, 


one advantage.” 


t the other fellow will 


yours,-don’t y’ know.” 


‘Turning 
Raines inquired: 


the waiting 


‘to 
“Where's 


friend, the duke?” 


“Hees Grace 
‘right; you go and © 


“AT 


Hh “a 


“* 


? 


have return to. L 


him. # 
want 
duke don’t” 
































mat I’m willing to give him all the 
faction he wants and his friend, 
for that matter. -As the chal- 
; party, it seems that I have 
Sepice. of weapons. Say to him that 
Sq choose bare fists to a finish; time, 
Digithin five minutes or two days, at 
Beany old place.” — 

= A look of bewilderment came over 
Dithe Spaniard’s face. “But, Senor,” he 










P protested, ‘nossing but blood will 

Sgatisfy hees Grace.” 

» “Then tell the duke he’ll get no 
Seatisfaction at all. E don’t mean he 
: have any of my blood, and I 


ll 
4 ot want any of his. There’s plenty 


Si who’d like a taste of what little blood 
She's got, and he won’t have to go far 
Sa find ‘em. And, wait; you might 















~ gdvise him to steer clear of me in 
i. She future or I might give him satis- 
“ Dfaction enough to last him the rest 
be Sef his natural life. I think that’s all, 
4 [you may go now,” and the officer 
, * went. 
Se) Henderson burst into uproarious 
ms ieughter. ‘“Where’s your sense of 
he 4 ghivairy, and honor and ail that, you 
“eS Gold - blooded down - easter,” he 
G uted. 
fa iitcines grinned. “I guess I’ve got 
% all right,” he said, slowly; “but I 
a think I'll keep it bottled up against 
& the time his grace and I meet again.” 
Sutherland breathed on his eyeglass 
* snd polished it with his handkerchief. 
3 “| say now,” he drawled, “wouldn't 
“e © be a blooming coincidence if you 
gould meet him sometime when you'd 
ium be in fit trim to grant him the kind 
ir of satisfaction he’s seeking. My word, 
he © but I’d like to be there if it ever does 
‘a me.” 
0; Eahey were thoughtless words 
re spoken in jest, but far simpler men 
s than Sutherland have uttered uncoR- 
ds selous: prophecies 
neue. Six weeks had now gone by since 
ne the Julia Henderson had come to 
gh @eck in Havana; her cargo had been 
| discharged, she had been brought 
re i the home wharf and had been 
he | Waded with the products of the plan- 
3 tation. for the New - York market. 
*] @iford Raines had grown tired of 
ir; Mis self-imposed task of .dawdling, 
¢: gpd time began to hang heavily on 
=e bis hands. The Hendersons had done 
rst an in their power to make his stay 
ae beth pleasant and profitable, but 
Daneir waking hours were almost 


Wholly taken up by business, and he 
faa been left much to his own de- 
He had seen and studied much 
i Mature and in art, had been intro- 
Gucéd into the brilliant, cosmopolitan 
Soelety of the Cuban capital and had 
met many men whose names have 
inte become household words; he 
id €ven taken up the study of Span- 
in which his ready knowledge of 
Tatin greatly assisted him. Of a na- 
tire at once sensitive and refined, he 
Feadily absorbed the best of every- 
thing about him, and had the friends 
ef his youth met him then, they could 
have recognized in this cool, pol- 
man of the world the careless, 
Rappy-go-lucky village youth of their 
@arly acquaintance. 

Women he had met but few, 
Mostly girl students at the art classes, 
@nd members of the church choirs 
Where he had been employed as cor- 

during his stay in New York; 


ai 


. 
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ae. bit While to these he had ever been 
oes We courteous and agreeable gentle- 
vell man, not one could claim close ac- 
x« - ce with the bi, -keen-eyed 
oaks Mudent so noted for his handsome 
ap and figure, and for the accurate 
4h a a4 beautiful creations of his hand. 
tel WE Me could have told them, had he been 
re a 2. Minded, why he was seemingly in- 
nal t to their charms, for con- 
Sa Saatly singing in his heart was that 
ng: | "enderful dream of Kathie and the 
hed Pink Pearl. 
a8 wa had good reason to be satisfied 
ult, the progress he had made. Since 
tame ee¥ing home he had become ten 
mn,” = — & better man mentally; he had 
nad 2 fiken one backward step in 
ty; and physically he was the 


| Beer of almost any man 


Piand race of his age 


ony to his financial condi- 
. en wondered how long he 
aa have had to work as a builder 
in Graniteport to be able -to 

w his check for five thousand dol- 
joa he could do that now, and it 
“Kat t*° years since he fled 
grt thie’s scathing denunciation. 
Bing to escape from the lan- 

: heat and idie days of the 
and get back to the bracing 
haa the hustling, bustling city 
given him his first chance, 
heard With satisfaction one even- 
ag nant Tom’s announcement 
. Julia would sail the follow- 


—_ dinner was over that even- 
















ing, Major Henderson addressed _his 
guest in his rather pompous style. 
“Mr Raines,” he said, “I have some- 
thing of more or less importance to 
say to you, sir, and if you will attend 
in the library I will pursue the sub- 
ject I have in mind.” 

Marveling greatly, the young man 
followed father and son into the li- 
brary... The major produced a box of 
his favorite perfectos. ‘‘Made on the 
plantation from .ocur own tobacco, sir,” 
he announced for the twentieth time 
since the advent of Raines. “I have 
found that the odor of good tobacco 
is of importance in promoting con- 
versation, so light up,. please, and I 
will lay. my plans before you.” 

Raines did as he was bid and his 
host plunged at once into his sub- 
ject. “My dear young sir,” he began, 
“IT suspect that during your brief ac- 
quaintance with the house of Hender- 
son & Son you have observed that we 
have every outward appearance of 
prosperity. I think I may say, with- 
out boasting, that this outward ap- 
pearance has the merit of being real, 
for we are wealthy in real estate, 
both here and on Manhattan Island, 
in ships, machinery, money and 
bonds. I am only mentioning these 
things as incidental to the plan I am 
about to lay before you. I have no 
desire to thresh old straw, but you 
surely realize that but for you, my 
son and I, if living at all, would at 
this minute be lying in a Spanish 
prison, our property confiscated, out- 
side the protection of our country’s 
flag, with the charge of treason to 
this bloody government hanging over 
our heads. 

“Your prompt and unselfish act 
changed all that, and we feel that you 
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should be rewarded.”’ Then, as Raines 
seemed about to speak: ‘‘Wait a mo- 
mént, please; this is merely a matter 
of business, and we have no desire to 
humiliate you. In the hold of the 
Julia there is a valuable cargo meas- 
uring five thousand tons. We pro- 
pose to make you a partner in this 
cargo to the extent of one-third. Here 
is a’ bill of sale making over your 
share. to you.”’ And he: handed Raines 
an official-looking document. 

For a moment the young man was 


too much astonished to find his 
tongue. “Major Henderson,” he man- 
aged to stammer out, “I don’t—I 


didn’t—I mean that I—’ 

“There, there,”’ the old soldier in- 
terrupted, “I know what you were go- 
ing to say, but you needn’t say it. We 
are charging you market prices here 
for everything we are furnishing, and 
the difference between our prices 
and those of Manhattan will be your 
profit. Tom will settle up with you 
in New York. That is all, Mr Raines, | 
I wish you good luck and bid you | 
good night, sir.” 

No wonder, then, when after a few 
days’ fair sailing the Julia came to 
wharf in Manhattan and the partners 
found Miller and McRay, cabled be- 
forehand, waiting for them with a 
carriage, to Raines the pink pear! 
seemed wonderfuly near. 


{To Be Continued.] 


It requires practice to make even 
the best preacher perfect. 








The constant changes in fashion’s | 
fads gives to woman the variety that | 
men find in grosser things. | 
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afford to do without it. 
and entertainment. 


strument. 


Caruso, Calve, Eames, Farrar, 


exclusively for the Victor. 


natu 

sing on the grand-opera stage 
Victrola XVI, 

$200 and $250 





You’re missing a lot.of pleasure 
by not having a Victor in your home 


There’s no end of enjoyment in Beasing 
derful variety of music and fun, and no 


Think of getting for as little as $10 a musical in- 
strument that brings to you the world’s best music 


Never has so little money bought so much pleasure. 
The Victor is the world’s greatest musical in- 
The only instrument on which you can 
hear the voices of the greatest opera singers, for 
Gadski 
Melba, Plancon, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, 
Tetrazzini, and other famous artists make records 


They realize that the Victor is the only instru- 
ment that does full justice to their voices, and they 
make records only for the Victor, because they want 
every B gt of every selection to be as sweet and 

when they sing in your home, as when they 


"And if these great 
singers find that only the 
Victor is equal to the task 
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its won- 
ome can 
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music and entertainme 
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and 


of reproducing their voices 
to perfection—the greatest 
test of record-making— 


best for every other kind of 


So no matter what you 
want to hear, whether it is the 
music of the most famous bands 
and orchestras, instrumental solos and duets; favorite 


vaudeville sketches, or sacr 
prefer, you get it at its best only on the 


It is worth your while to go to the nearest Victor 
dealer and hear the beautiful ¥ 
tore, sung by Caruso, Alda, and the Metropolitan Opera 
House Chorus (Victor Record 
play this or any other records you want to hear, with- _ 
out cost and without obligation to buy. If you do want 
to buy, he will arrange easy terms to suit. 

Write us today (use the coupon) and we'll tell you the name 


the Victor, and we'll send you th 


musicians who make records for the Victor, 
Victor Double-faced Records are of the same high quality 
as Victor Single-faced. The only difference is in the price. 
Buy double-faced if the combination suits you. i 
ds are on sale at all deal 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


6th and Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J. 
Gramophone Co,, Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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not fade. 
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Fast Hazel Brown 
Prints 
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Sent to You 
for a Year's 
Free Trial 


We will send 
directfrom our 
Factory, any 
Cornish piano or 
Organ that you may 
@elect from our 
‘@atalog, on any 


uanderstand!ng that 
if the instrument 
does not come up 
to your fallest 


obligations what- 
ever to keep it, 
and that the 


Trial Will Cost You Absolutely Nothing 


If the iactre- '\ Two Years Oredit if Needed 


ment does 
prove better 
_ value for the 


fen, and you 
will not be one vent out of pocket for freight or for 
use of instrument, 


We Give You a Legal Bond of Indemnity 


Easy Terms which holds us 


manship in Cornish 
and organs and we 
allabout the pure, 
sweet, rich tone quality 
of our instruments and 
we know what a quart- 
er of a million satis- 
fied purchasers think 
of them. 
Ifyou keep the tnatru- 
ment it wil! cost youthe 
Rock - Bottom Fac- 
tory Price, not one 
cent more, and you will 
receive with it our 
Bonded Guarantee 
which ae lustru- 
ment or years 
Buy On The Cornish against defect in mater- 
Plan—SaveOneThird — 19) or workmanship. 


Send Fer The Cornish Book 


Don’t think of buying before reading it. It is the 
handsomest piano and organ catalog ever issued. It 
explains things you ought to know whether you buy 
from us or not and {tis yours for the asking. Write 
for it now and please mention which you are inter- 
ested in—piano or organ. 
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SPRING 


Spring Song 
BY MARY E. CASWELL. 


Sing a song of springtime—Flowers 
every where! 
How their mingled fills 
balmy air! 
Liverwort, arbutus, in 
found; 
Violets and 
abound; 
Daffodils and 
bloom; 
Laughing in the 
the gloom, 
Brooks, that have been 
song of joy, 
Tempting to play truant every barefoot 


fragrance the 


the woods are 


cowslips by the brook 


crocus in the garden 


sunshine, brightening 


silent, sing a 


oy. 
Hill and lowland meadow change from 
brown to green, 
Willows full of catkins, 
tween. 
Fleecy clouds a-floating in an azure sky, 
Raindrops softly falling, storm clouds 
drifting by, 
Favorites from birdland coming every 


nodding in be- 


day, 

Bobolinks and bluebirds sing a rounde- 
lay. 

Robin on 
tree, 

Thrush in distant 
harmony. 

Cows and dogs and horses—not a one is 
sad; 

This is springtime’s message; ‘“‘Let the 
world be glad.” 


the gatepost, blackbirds in a 


woodland join the 





Morning-Glories‘as House Plants 
BY CLARENCE M. WEED 


T DOES not seem to be gener 
I erally known that the beautiful 

Japanese or Imperial morning- 
glories are very easy to grow in the 
window garden, and that they blos- 
som teéiiy indoors when only a few 
inches high. They are among the 
best annuals to grow from seed in 
flowerpots ‘or window boxes. The 
seed may be planted at any time and 
will soon develop into young plants 
with large, notched seed-leaves, 
which are soon followed by the very 
different true leaves. 

The outer covering. of many of 
these seeds is very hard, so that to 
insure germination it is worth while 
to notch a corner of the seed coat 
with a knife or file. This lets the 
moisture in and gives the seedling an 
easier start. 

There are several named varieties 
of these morning-glories, each dis- 
tinctive in the coloring of the flowers. 
One of the most brilliant combina- 
tions is in the variety Emperor of 
Japan, in which the flower is crimson 
edged with white. The Empress of 
Japan has the flower blue edged 
with white, while the Marquis 
Yama is pink edged with white. The 
variety .called Count Ito, named in 
honor of the Japanese statesman *°>2- 
cently assassinated, is creamy yellow, 
dotted with other colors. 

An even more interesting recent 
development among these flowers is 
the so-called Ruffled and Frilled Jap- 
anese morning-glories. These have 
the flowers fluted in a most curious 
fashion. Some of the colors are strik- 
ingly beautiful. 

The seeds of these morning-glories 
can be obtained of any of the large 
seed houses. Those firms that ad- 
vertise named varieties in their cata- 
logs are most likely to have the 
choicest strains of seeds. Why not 


try a packet in the window garden? 





Spring Styles for Men 


BY FDWIN FREEMAN 
BOUT all that _the fashion 
censors have put their stamp 


of approval upon in men’s 


A 


suits this spring and summer is ex- 


pressed in two distinetly different 
models. One is pointed more directly 
toward the man of conservative in- 
clinations, and the other toward the 
younger men who desire an element 
of dash and snappiness in their attire. 

While the model for the conserva- 
tive dresser is a pronounced departure 
from any recent style, it may still be 
called a conservative garment. in that 
it shows an absence of any fanciful 
embellishments, and follows lines that 
cannot be described as undignified or 
ostentatious. 

It is a sack coat, looser and shorter 
than we have seen in recent seasons, 
in length about 31% inches for men of 
normal hight (5 feet 8 inches): It fs 
cut quite straight, draping from the 
arm pits, rather than fitting, and de- 
fines little of the figure excepting at 
the shoulders and over the chest. The 
sleeves are moderatly full, allowing 
ample elbow room. The sleeve heads 
are also full, and the lapels are long 
and narrow, .but show. less length of 
roll than heretoforé, The shoulders 


’ 


THOUGHTS 


are sloping and natural, quite so,-in 
contrast with the heroic shoulders of 
the past few seasons. It is a.garment 
that must be well made and balanced 
to bring out its merits, for its fullness 
is apt to appear as. if the garment were 
a size too large unless there is ac- 
curate fit and careful modeling about 
the neck, chest and shoulders. 

For Smart Dressers 


The other design for the younger 
men goes quite to the other extreme. 
It is more form-fitting than usual, 
accentuating the waist line and then 
flaring sharply over the hips. It is a 
trifle longer than the other model, 
about 32 inches for the normal man. 
It has a front dip, and gives some 
scope for pocket and cuff ornamenta- 
tion, although the season’s edicts pre- 
clude the excessive and ofttimes out- 
landish treatments that have been 
characterized as young men’s fancies. 
The shoulders and chest are exag- 
gerated to -bring out the _ athletic 
build that all young men insist upon 
having identified with their clothes. 
This model shows the shoulder wider 
than the hip, which is the true build 
of the athlete. 

All coats close with two, three or 
four buttons, the three-button models 
being in the majority and preferred by 


Two Types of Spring Suits 

the best authorities. The buttons are 
not quite as closely set as previously. 
Vests are about the same in design as 
last season, some with the notched 
collar and lapel, but most of them are 
of the collarless variety. All trousers 
are straighter than last season, even 
the young men’s models showing less 
of the peg-top. 

Gray is the dominant color note of 
the season, and nearly everything that 
is shown is in some tone of gray, with 
other soft tones furnishing the con- 
trasting colors, but in a subdued way. 
Green and red are the colors most 
used with these grays, and these are 
employed largely to bring out pattern 
treatment. 

In all suits stripes are the real 
things—not bold stripes, but medium 
and subdued stripes. Some plaids are 
shown, but these are hardly percep- 
tible plaids. Shepherd checks, broken 
plaids and pin checks are all in vogue 
to be considered by the men who re- 
ject the more fashionable stripes. 

















Humpty-Dumpty Easter Eggs 

Why not amuse the children this 
Easter with some truly amusing Easter 
eggs? It can be done very easily by 
means of transfer patterns. You can 
reproduce on eggs ‘the three faces 
above and. nine other faces, besides 
three fancy designs, and color all of 
them in no time at all by means of 
a Humpty-Dumpty set. This in- 
cludes the 15 transfer patterns, four 
colors and a brush, together with 
full directions \for transforming plain 
everyday hens’ eggs into the quaint- 
est, funniest Easter novelties you 
have ever seen. Get a set for the 
little folks. Sent postpaid for 8 cents 
per set, or two sets for 15 cents. Ad- 


dress our Pattern Department, this 


office. 


BY GLADYS ‘HYATT SINCLAIR 
[How do you like the idea of ag 
club? Splendid, isn't it. Miss 
knows all: about plants and she 
stands little girls. Every week gu 
going to tell you just how to make 
most of your little flower bed, , 
you think it will be fun to know thas 
over our big country little girls: 
growing the beautiful flowers, PY 
how much they will be adding 
beauty and joy of the world! J, 
every member of the D. 8. club 
join the Garden club. Will you? ; 
me a postal so that I may know 
many little gardeners we haye@us 
Young Folks Editor.] ae 


AVING decided to belong tam 
Girls’ Garden club and to he 
a@ garden, be it ever so am 
the first question is, Where shaip 
be? This should be  thoughtts 
considered for you do not want &# 
moving a garden any more thana 
would an orchard, 9 

For the plants’ sake you want: 
drainage and sunshine; and, ifs 
have a windmill, keep within } 
length .of it if possible. For 
own sake you want the gardens 
enough to enjoy the flowers fro 
house and to work among them 
odd minutes. ~ 

Consult the best farmer ops 
place. Tell him you want 4% 
manent place that can be ef 
when necessary, for every gal 
grows in length and breadth year 
year. If the vegetable garde 
close by why not beg a strip 
Flowers will. grow where veget 
will,. you will get valuable helps 
carting fertilizer and, most impor 
of all,-the vegetable garden is a 
be protected from chickens. 

But if you start independently, 
sider the soil. If clay, do not! 
at the foot of a hill where waters 
settie. and drown your best 
If light soil, co not plant on ag 
so steep that water and fertilize 
wash away. A-_tree or a group 
trees is valuable in a garden, 4 
to its. beauty and making a 
place to sit, while many flowers i 
best in half shade. So include® 
in your plot if you can. “ 

Where it can be kept from chié 
a border 4 feet wide next thei 
on the east, west and south mak 
pretty little garden and one 
cared for. The ground shows 
protected from the drip from 
eaves. A garden here gives pla 
flowers loving all degrees of sunal 
the fragrance from it floats thr 
the open windows, waste water 
easily carried to it and the wallg 
sunny windows furnish placese 
vines. If you decide for this 
begin bravely at one corner, p 
south and east or west, and Mi} 
borders as you can. Perhaps yous 
prepare 6 feet at a time. Keepa 
well worked, clean and flow 
and when it is filled dig 6 feet 
So your garden will always bé 
and happy and a joy to you. - 


The Old-Fashioned Bordet 3 


For myself. IT am fond ofm 
grandmothers’ fashion of plant 
border along the path to the * 
providing the path is long enouge 
pay. - Because it can be workedg 
both sides this border can be @ 
wide without needing cross paths 
whole family and all visitors : 
benefit of a garden here, pagsel 
see it, one’s efforts are fully 
ciated and everything can be 
priately grown from enormous 
to the dainty forget-me-nots. 

Perhaps the old. playhouse 
covered with ines and used a8 4 
mer sitting room with the & 
planted-around it. Perhaps @% 
or .grape’ arbor, a swing, @ 
porch or outdoor seat will 
cide the garden space and 
central feature in it. Some SUCH 
manent feature as a _ starting 
helps greatly in arranging %¢ 
borders. 

Do you grasp the difference = 
a garden, a permanent part 0 
and a patch of flowers .throwi 
where without regard to its Summ 
ings? Do you see how much 
you ¢an love and tend such @ 
even though tiny, than you cam 
bush under the window and 
by the gate, a snowball! by 
fence and tiger lies at the 
the porch? - 

But if someone has PD 
scattered groups and ob 

them «moved, very - 


we 


heyy 


He. 
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Pan her taste. Gardening teaches 
Meness and tolerance, if nothing 
Peo be thankful that- your farm 
Fallows room for you to follow 
Sewn notions and humbly beg 
= foots from those dear old-time 
Beos as a start for your garden. 


{To be Continued.] 








E “Secret Place” Letters 


Correspondence of Two Little 
s Who Have Been Learning 


s frst of these letters, from Alice 
pise, was printed in the issue of 
1.—The Editor.] 

a Marcu 3, 1910. 

Speer Eloise: I don’t wonder you felt 

Sai kind of still and queer after learn- 
Pall that about foods. Why, it 
most makes me dizzy! Seems to 
“ke you all the harder when you’ve 

thought anything about it, only 

mi you liked different things to- eat. 
trying to learn all the facts in 
jast letter. See if this is right: 

@ parts of food that build mus- 

Maeand give us strength contain pro- 
ma and are called proteids, or nitrog- 
, groups. The fat-of meat, 

and all oils or fats that we eat 
heat producing and are called 
ial foods. Fats and carbohydrates 

[ne carbonaceous. 
$1 y foods and sugar in all its 

are carbohydrates. They also 
mely heat to the body and give bulk 
riety to our food. The starch 
ged into sugar by the digestive 
in our mouths and stomachs 
it can be absorbed into our 
ms. 
can’t guess what a funny thing 

? med. We're having a new-sub- 
mm in school—physiology.. It telis all 
Sheut our bones and muscles, and the 

of us, heart, lungs and 

t h, and other organs, as they 
Hihem. Well, in the chapter about 
lion, we had almost exactly the 
lesson on foods that you 

That is how I remem- 

And that is why your 

/- Miss Bailey said if our homes weren't 

Kept as they should be, and our food 

| properly cooked, we couldn't be well. 

Piysiology teaches us how to care for 

) eur bodies, outside and inside. It 

smakes D S and physiology almost 
Cousins, doesn’t it? O, dear! 
if living’s just like an encyclo- 

r The days are like the pages. 

‘you keep turning the leaves you 
more and more. Every day 

sonie new thought to you, 

fthing to wonder about. It’s a 

M thing it doesn’t come all at once 

® @ snowslide. 

Might as well go on and tell you 
hing more we learned about 
in our physiology class, be- 
I presume it’s just what you'll 
Next, and I'll get ahead of Miss 
| She'll be surprised, won't 
When she sees what I have 
MM about milk and eggs, which 
both proteins, or nitrogenous 

First of all comes milk, be- 
mee that is the very first 
mand which may be considered a 


phrase 


ri gts * 


ee 


Mel food, as no other single article | 


alive so long. 
(sometimes 
about 5%, fat 4%, 
of milk 4%, and water and 
fails 87%. Now, while milk is a 
food for babies, it is not the 
food for as we grow older, 
as we have already learned, 

Sa. a varied diet. 
the fatty principle of milk 
Miske butter, and from the casein 
= Simincid, we get cheese. And, 
peeurse, you know we use it in ever 
compounds of food stuffs. 
a See it is a very important and 
a substance After milk has 
Kept some time it becomes sour, 
& certain chemical change 
: ce in the sugar, or as it is 
n ose. (You remember grape 
= Was spoken of as glucose.) A 


and e called lactic acid is 
4 as 


could keep us 
contains protein 
casein ) 5 


5 
~ pert 
ey 


us 


this acid thickens, or 
mew the c@sein; and the milk 

S into a solid white curd, and 

liow, watery substance called 

After this change takes place 

nilk is no longer good to drink, 
(2 still nutritious and valuable for 
_—=s Purposes. And that brings 
—sieat back to Madam’s ginger- 
a "t it? and the old - 

B the acid and the alk to 


cay * 
<a 


food we | 








res ate we Pe 
So a }.% i 


form CO2, for we never use sour’ milk 
without soda. 

Next we took eggs. We found that 
they are composed of about two-thirds 
water, pure albumen (protein) and 
fats, nearly one-sixth each, with a 
very~small per cent of a mineral 
called. .sulphur. Eggs contain no 
sugar, and should be eaten with 
bread, or combined with other foods 
containing sugars. Soft-boiled eggs 
are more wholesome and easier to 
digest than. those which are hafrd- 
boiled or fried. 

And right here is a question for 
Miss Bailey. Madam says it is better 
not to boil them at all, but to cook 
them at a lower temperature a longer 
period. I don’t see what difference it 
makes arlyway so long as they are the 
way you like them when they are 
done. And how can you tell how 
long to leave them in, if they don’t 
boil? JI think they are just right 
dropped in boiling water four minutes. 
The white is evenly firm, and the yolk 
thickened the tiniest bit. Father likes 
my way, too, but if it isn’t right, I 
want to know about it. I do hope 
you will have a lesson on eggs, and 
learn several nice ways to cook them, 
for Easter is coming soon, and I want 
to try some new ways of preparing 
them. 

Be sure and. write as soon as you 
have found out.about my questions. 

Your loving~cousin, 
Alice. 

{Eloise has-jearned a 1l0t ‘of things 
about eggs .and you'll .hear ail)-about 
them in. -time. to- make<the. mest of 
Easter.—The Editor. ]-”) 


5 Mothers Approve the Club: 


Oy ET ‘ 

™ VERY Miail brings to’ the  Edi- 

'. eater. tiotes” of -aproval -of the 
D-S idea.” Here afte &@ few of 

them: “*‘By all means have a-D §S 
club. It will bé of untold’ good to 
many girls, not only; to -girls but to 
women, for we mothers are'‘never too 
old to learn and where is- the woman 
who knows all that there is to know 
about housekeeping?’—[Mfrs. Fred 
retre. Age 40, Agnes Bartchi, Age 

: a. 

A New Hampshire girl of thirteen 
writes: “I have made the kinds of 
candy of which Eloise told. I want 
a D & club and will try to make all 
the things told about in ‘Secret 
Place letters. I can make plein cake 
and pies.” 

Helen Stroup of Michigan writes: 
“TF am twelve years old and can bake 
and cook. - These are the things I 
can make: Cake, pi¢s, some kinds 
of pudding and candy. Sometimes I 
don’t have very good luck with my 
cake. I can get dinner when my 
mother goes away and leaves me 


, 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE. — 


alone. I want to be a member of the 
D 8S club?” 
“I am a little girl twelve years old. 
I want a D S club. I have been read- 
ing the letters of Alice and Elo'‘re 
and like them very much. 
macaroni 


Hadley of New York 

want a D § club and 

try. and learn all of the 

things Alice and Eloise are learning 

and trying. I am 17 years old and 

hope more of the young people will 

join this club. I think every’ girl 
should learn about these things.” 


Move Members 


Julia C. Swanson; Fannie Rosénberg, 
Gertrude M. Pinney, Nellie M. Northrop, 
Miss Callie E. Walibeoff, Esther Ericson 
of Connecticut; Dorothy E. ‘Washburn, 
Elsie Collins, Grace A. dwin, Ethel EF. 
Louisa Krauss, Grace Fancher, 
Mabel L. Zoller, Elizabeth Lockwood, 
Ifis Latrace, es Latrace, Grace K. 
Burr, Marjorie Sutton, Anna W. Martell, 
Emily Christman, Carrie Alma Simmons, 
Ethel O. Simmons, Mildred Reed, Edith 
E. Sarle, Jessie Benson, Hazel Benson, 
Francis Willard Wilson of New York; 
Esther Follansbee, Florence 
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Chester Harper, Esther Fes : 
Marion Fessenden, Phyllis B. Moore, 
Lillian Wpham, Miss Olive aoaers 
Helen M. Brig . Amy L. orkum, 
Miss Dorothea Palmer, 
Bartholomew, Marion E. Neagus of Mas- 
sachusetts; Josephine Rast ef New Jer- 
sey; Rachel C. Perregan of Rhode 
Island; Errol Beck of Arkansas; Lois B. 
Smith, Edith L. Nelson of Illinois; 
Margaret Gibson of Oregon; Cora Wil- 
ford, Ruthe E. Hartsook, Bernice Tweed, 
Laura Tweed of Ohio; Hortense M. 
Forbes, Nellie Denault of New Hamp- 
shire; Bernice E. Mullen; Hazel Hamil- 
ton, Mabel’ Evans, ma Hamilton, 
Florence Myrtle Lohr, Edna Smith of 
Pennsylvania; Gladys Thompson, Doro- 
thea G. Kinney, Ernestine tz, Doro- 
thy Baltz of Wisconsin; Mattie Laison of 
Wisconsin; Erma Valentine Hedges, 
Mrs M. 8. Parker, Lois M. C. Alger of 
Vermont; Eleanor M. Clarke, Christine 
A. Northrup of Maine; azel A. Hart- 
ford, Helen .P. Hartford, Mildred Boyn- 
ton of New Hampshire; Annie Bowling, 
Helen Bowling, Hellen P. Hartford, Mil- 
dred Boynton of New Hampshire; Annie 
Bowling, Helen Bowling, Helen Eliza- 
beth Stroupe, Bernice Parker of Michi- 
an; Martha Workman of South Dakota; 
ma, Helen and Tillie Fuchs of Minn- 
esota; Lalah Lovett of West Virginia; 
rs Fred Bartchi, Agnes Bartchi of 
Idaho; Ella Legvold, Nora Albert, Edna 
H. Forbes, Dorothy Closa of Iowa. 


Good Nickel Polish—A good polish 
to cleanse and brighten the nickel 
plating on stoves and other household 
articles can be made as _ follows: 
Equal parts of whiting and baking 
soda made to a thin paste with water. 
Apply with a soft rag, rub a little, 
wipe off with a clean, moist rag and 
then rub with tissue or any other soft 
paper. 


Pamela Mary | 


























Our New Double Wing 
Drop Head Cabinet 


THIS DOUBLE WING DROP HEAD 
ntirely pew patented 


ly 
for our Minne- 
Sewing . A place 
for everything you use—the most pee Sm 
and attractive of all machine 
cabinets. Kight wing lined to 
protect tools and attachments. Left wing 
artitioned to hold thread, patterns, fash- 
on books, ete. When closed these win 
lock automatically over the four full 
wers. No key required. 
The Minnesota Model “A” Isa machine 
with the WORKS. 
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Send us your order 
for No. 26T1102 Minne- 
sota New Model “A” 
ong Head Automatic 
Shi from Dayton, 
Oba: Weight about 125 


Pop rice... 2, $18.95 


Complete Set of Attach- 
ments, 75 Cents Extra. 
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Fill out the 





























/ORD-BREAKING MILLWORK SALE! 


pur Three Big Catalogs, Packed and Jammed with ¢ 


‘pee 


 ( — Bargain Offers—5,000 


@ | ed qe 
, Flooring, Millwork and Lumber! 


sash, Doors, Windows, Mouidings 


Scott County Savings Bank 
CAPITAL $260,000 SURPLUS $150,000 ~ 
DAVENPORT, [OWA 
To Whom it May Concern: 

i ives us great pleasure to ‘ah to the - 

~ iability, business integrity and onesty of 
“ 0 ri oO ts r Gordon-Van Tine Co. Their financial 
responsibility is well over three hundred 
thousand doilars ( $800,00000), and they 
gf the mony eredit with western Finan- 


B rs | rh kK ers cial Institations 
We assure prospective customers that they 


are perfect secure in. Bending the ree | 

wit their orders, as we understand that 

ood’ are not entirely eectory they. may 
eturnéd at shippers’ and 


this company are-well and 
favorably known to us, and may be relied 


upon to do exactly as they agree. 
Yours very truly, J. H. i HAs, Cashier, 
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